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SOME FACTORS IN COLLEGE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


E. Haypen Hut 


Consulting Personnel } 


The arguments in favor of vocational 
guidance for students in schools and 
colleges are too well understood to re- 
quire repetition. The practical question 
is, How can it be administered most 
successfully ? 

The answer seems to be both a phil- 
osophy and a technique. A _ correct 
philosophy is necessary in order to ap- 
prehend the true relationship of all the 
factors involved with reference to the 
ultimate aims. ~ Adequate techniques 
are required in order to achieve the aims 
successfully. 

Objectives of college guidance. The 
major objective of vocational guidance 
is to direct the individual into the field 
or fields of work which offer the fullest 
and freest expression of his own individ- 
uality, of his strongest desirable abili- 
ties, aptitudes, and interests. Collateral 
with these objectives are: proper educa- 
tional guidance; personal counsel as- 
sisting in general life-adjustments; elim- 
ination of those students who are not 
properly qualified to use the college 
facilities profitably to all concerned; 
and helping the young graduate, as far 


nomeecr, Bre 


klyn, New ‘Yor 


as reasonably possible, to find employ 
ment in a desired vocation Phere 
also the consideration that a youth with 
a definite goal is more effective in his 
studies and integrates his personality 
faster than one who is uncertain or aim 
less. 

Prognosis an important element. The 
cardinal vocational guidance technique 
must necessarily be one of adequate 
prognosis. This is precisely where most 
guidance work is weakest. Devoted ef 
forts are made to find out what the in- 
dividual thinks he wants to do; infor- 
mation about these and other vocations 
is furnished as far as possible; voca 
tional interest blanks are provided and 
evaluated; intelligence and special apti- 
tude tests are administered. These and 
similar procedures are admirable as far 
as they go. Their weakness is that they 
are admittedly incomplete for the pur 
pose. In the cast of the individual's own 
tentative vocational choice, and present 


vocational interests, they are, further, 
apt to be unreliable and subject to 
change without notice. 

The two necessary values. Adequate 
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vocational prognosis can only be 
achieved when two sets of facts are defi- 
nitely known: first, a fairly complete 
schedule and evaluation of the individ- 
ual’s outstanding individual differences, 
both affective and intellectual; and sec- 
ond, a complete schedule of the princi- 
pal “human” requirements for the typi- 
cal vocations. 

Neither is so difficult to obtain as 
might at first appear. The characteris- 
tic actions of an individual are legion, 
but most of the forms of behavior in 
which we recognize individual differ- 
ences seem to have been compounded of 
simpler and more basic elements which 
have determined their particular char- 
Unless human behavior is due 
afflatus or an unor- 
environmental 


acter. 
essentially to an 
ganized 
dents, some such organized activity must 
necessarily exist. Bingham says,’ “In 
essence this (psychological) point of 
view consists in a more than ordinarily 
tenacious belief that human experience 
is understandable, that human behavior 
is not a spiritual mystery but a natural 
phenomenon, like other phenomena in 
the organic world.” 

Experience and preliminary statistical 
analysis seem to show not only that 
these more basic elements exist, but also 
that the present normal or average 
strength of each of these can be approxi- 
mated, and compound forms of voca- 
tional behavior can be predicted from 
these with some accuracy." 


series of acci- 


1W. V. Bingham, in a paper presented be- 
fore the First Triennial Congress of the In- 
dustrial Relations Association, Cambridge, 
England, July, 1928. 

“For further discussion of this point ref- 
erence is made to “A Technique in Selection 
for Sub-executive Positions,” given at the 
December convention of the Taylor Society 
(to be published in the Bulletin of the Taylor 
Society, April 1929); and to “Management 
Psychology a Joint Responsibility,” Bulletin 
ot the Taylor Society, April 1928. 


Fear, 2 and love for example 
are now g nerally accepted as truly fun 
damental characteristics of individua! 
difference which affect us in varying de 
grees throughout life. They are clearly 
exhibited in earliest infancy as distinct 
separate, . ad basic emotions. Later they 





appear be h thus and also differentiated | 


and compounded into numerous complex 
forms of behavior. The conditioning 
effect of ‘avironment may alter thei: 
form and ‘gree of expression, but thi 
does not @@cessarily invalidate the a 

sumptiou of their character, or 
prevent us from differentiating between 
individuals as to .he present average or 
normal strength cf the underlying affect 

Similarly other attributes of the in 
tellect and persc ‘ality appear to b: 
basic, at least for wactical purpose 
It is quite possibl valuate approx: 
mately in any ind, 4 the normal « 
average strength ea_h of these. I) 
the case of the afi-cts this is done pri 
marily through a specially organized an 
alysis of the individua) past behavior 
and of his presert reactions to given 
situations. General and specific tests 
for the intellect are desirable and nex 
essary, but even here there appear to be 
conative responses arfsing from out 
standing aptitudes. High and low points 
of all, both absolute and relative to the 
norm, are the data needed as the first 
basis for vocational prognosis. 

Analysis of the vocations. The sec 
ond set of data relates to the vocations 
themselves. The “humin’”’ analysis of a 
vocation in terms of all the complex 
forms of behavior usue" ~ -* 
with that vocatiar is , task 
and requires an intima ¢ knowledge o! 
all the details of the cals: * Fortu- 
nately the full gamut ie mn. , “tly nec 
essary for general vocational guidance 
purposes. What we need most to know 
are the basic motivations, abilities, and 


basic 
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aptitudes required in that kind of work 
These can be expressed in «he same list 
of basic terms in which we he ve analyzed 
the individual. This makes direct com- 
parison possible. That individual whose 
outstanding individual diffeévences most 
nearly coniorm to the patteia of the job, 
will naturally find his fulles};self-expres- 
sion in that kind of work. ; When mak- 
ing a vocational prognosis jit is not ab- 
solutely necessary to consister the min- 
ute details connected with arrying on 
an occupation. If an individual has the 
ight range of intelligence, al dities, mo- 
tivations and aptitudes, 
sured, application fe!lows, 
tails are readily learned 
his then is the | 
for vocational prognysis 


interest is 


as- 
and the de- 
gical primary basis 
[t is not a sub- 
stitute for any of tye present methods, 
Records, 


special tests, referemces, interviews and 


but an additional ingtrument 
the total econ4mic;,and social situation 
should all enter in. 
entific to omit 
useful data. 
ing however of the true nature of the in- 
dividual and his vocational possibilities, 
the other instruments can be used more 
intelligently, effectively, and economic- 
ally. 

Begin with the freshmen. In practi- 
cal application to vocational 
guidance policies and procedures a num- 
ber of possibilities seem evident. As the 
int sIlectual status and fundamental per- 
sonality characteristics of the freshmen 
are fairly well developed, though per- 
haps not fully integrated, it is possible 
to apply the above methods at the be- 
ginning. A i 
of the-incomussg freshmen—or even of 
subfreShmer—. ould help to indicate: 

First, Ww the individual could 
make use of }e particular facilities of- 


It would be unsci- 


any possible source of 


Jith.a better understand- 


college 


cational prognosis 


oer 


fered by the cullege and in a way which 


would be bot! of advantage to himself 


and a credit to the college. Every stu- 
dent costs the college money, and it is 
good economics, as well as a humanita- 
rian act, to offer those facilities first to 
students who can make the best use of 
them 


objective, whether of culture, intellec- 


Each college must set up its own 
tual development, technology or busi- 
ness, but the objective or objectives once 
set up are a standard by which its en 
tering students must be (And 
vocational prognosis is quite as impor- 
tant in the cultural and academic college 
It not only helps to 


guaged 


as in the others. 


indicate those more suitable for some 


other institution, but it also helps to 
orient the remainder. Nearly everyone 
plans to do some sort of work. A few 


are in no hurry, but wish to be prepared 
to do something if inclination or neces 
sity dictate. In either case, if the most 
suitable vocational possibilities are in- 
dicated at the beginning of even a 
eral academic course, the system of elec- 


gen- 


tives presents possibilities for intelligent 
discrimination. And the feeling of hav 
ing a rather detinite goal provides a 
helpful and integrative incentive in car 
rying the college work through to a suc 
cessful conclusion 


Second, the process of evaluating the 


fundamental personality for purposes of 


vocational invariably dis- 
closes basic points of personal weakness 
which are likely to be a handicap what- 
ever the vocation; none of us is perfect 
ind the 


prognosis 


This indicates to the counselor 
college authorities the specific ways in 
which they can help the individual to 
round The full 
function of any college is to prepare its 
students for life, and in a sense broader 
than merely the vocational one. Per- 
sonal appraisal at the beginning of the 


out his personality 


course permits four years of intelligent 
and directly purposeful helpfulness 


Third, this appraisal is of service to 











educational guidance. Just as the col- 
lege freshman cannot possibly know the 
requirements of a large range of voca- 
tions, so also he cannot know the full 
and most appropriate possibilities in 
the curriculum. The educational ad- 
visers however, knowing the curriculum 
and having before them the outstanding 
basic individual differences of the stu- 
dent and the most suitable vocational or 
other objectives in the particular case, 
are in a position to advise with the 
maximum of authority. 

Fourth, the original vocational ap- 
praisal, checked with the results and in- 
ferences from four years of supervised 
work in college, may be of service to the 
bureau of employment or appointments, 
both in assigning most suitable work to 
those working their way, and in placing 
graduates in positions. Most employ- 
ment officers now complain that many of 
their people do not really know what 
they want. There will always be people 
who cannot make up their minds, but 
even here there can hardly be a person 
whose natural aptitudes are not more 
suitable for one vocation than another. 
Where to begin. In inaugurating or 
extending intensive vocational guidance 
in a college, the first points of attack are 
logically the seniors and the freshmen. 
Those seniors who are still somewhat 
uncertain as to their ultimate vocational 
aims are perhaps the most urgently in 











































December 8, 1928.) 


In the February, 1929, Personnel Journal 
R. B. Cunliffe of Detroit has an article 
“Why This Career? Significance of Voca- 
tional Information in Decisions of College 
Students.” Mr. Cunliffe concludes that stu- 
dents are much influenced by such occupa- 
tonal information as they have, but the in- 
formation available is very limited. He gives 
constructive suggestions for furnishing need- 
ed information. 
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need of it. From the standpoint of the 
college, the freshmen are at least equally 
important. There is an added consider 
ation with respect to the seniors, how 

ever, and that is that they will soon be 
out in the world and will furnish data 
for any further adjustment of the aj 

praisal techniques to the particular 
needs of the college. 

As most of our principal colleges hav: 
a larger student body than can be cared 
for adequately by one vocational tech- 
nician, even in cooperation with the 
deans and other faculty, it may some 
times be advisable to have an assistant 
technician for each class or each two 
classes. In this case the assistant would 
move along with the class and would 
have the advantage of four years of in 
timate contact, when beginning with 
freshmen. 

In summary, a highly intensive and 
fundamental vocational guidance proce 
dure can benefit both the individual and 
the college. The individual profits 
through a better understanding of him- 
self, his capabilities, his educational op 
portunities, and his most complete vo 
cational self-expression. His incentives 
are quickened and his goals made clearer. 
The college, in turn, has more com- 
pletely fulfilled its mission to help make 
the somewhat untutored and undevel 
oped boy or girl into an effective and so- 
cially serviceable man or woman. 


(Part of an address delivered before the Taylor Society and the Teachers of Management, 


CORRECTION 
In the Secretary’s Report on page 322 of 
the April number of The Vocational Guid 
ance Magazine lines 8 and 9 should read, “le« 
by Dr. Arthur J. Jones, University of Penn 
sylvania. .. .” 


The April Survey Graphic is devoted t 
unemployment and the ways out. The gen 
eral title is “Our Stake in Steady Jobs.” 
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GUIDANCE AT WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


MAURICE 


J 


NEUBERG 


Director of Personnel 


Among the various means Wittenberg 
College is using to help its students de- 
velop themselves to the utmost of their 
capacities is the Personnel Department 
established in the semester of 
1927-28. Its staff consists of a director 

the writer), who is also teaching half 
time, and a full time assistant. Addi- 
tional help is employed as the occasion 


second 


demands. 

The work of the Personnel Depart- 
ment is divided into five main divisions: 
(1) Educational Guidance, (2) Voca- 
tional Guidance, (3) Placement, (4) 
\ssistance to the Deans, and (5) Re- 
search. 

1. Educational Guidance. This guid- 
ance work is granted mainly to two 
groups: the freshmen and the seniors. 
The Freshmen. At the beginning of 

the first semester each freshman is given 

two types of tests, intelligence and Eng- 
lish achievement. In the light of the re- 
sults of these tests information cards are 
filled out for the student advisers to 
assist them in guiding the freshmen as 
to the nature and load of class work 
they should carry. For instance, of the 

350 freshmen who entered Wittenberg 

College in the fall of 1928 about seventy 

were found to be both deficient in Eng- 

lish, especially in rate and comprehen- 
sion, and among the lowest third in the 
intelligence tests. These students were 
put into remedial English classes, taught 
by competent teachers, without any 
credit. To report the results of this 
valuable aid would require a whole ar- 
ticle. The classroom load these particu- 
lar freshmen were allowed to carry 
varied according to the scores they made 


on the intelligence tests. No one was 
permitted to carry more than fourteen 
classroom hours per week. 

Seniors. In the course of the second 
semester of 1927-28 advice ren- 
dered to seniors concerning their sele« 
tion of schools for graduate and profes 
sional studies. For some we succeeded 
in Securing scholarships in large univer- 
sities. This work is being repeated for 
the benefit of those who are to be grad- 
uated from Wittenberg at the end of this 
semester. 


Was 


2. Vocational Guidance service is also 
of several kinds 

Counsel in the Personnel Office. An- 
nouncements are frequently made to the 
entire student body of the fact that the 
Personnel Department is always at their 
disposal for vocational counsel. During 
the second semester of 1927-28 voca- 
tional counsel was given to eighty stu 
dents, most of whom came of their own 
accord. While, of course, the Personnel 
Department does not make any choice 
of a specific life work for any inquirer 
we were able to guide about thirty of 
the consultees in making their own 
choices on a scientific basis. Several al- 
tered their course of study completely 
as a result of the interviews. 

Courses in Vocational Choice. The 
college offers a course, for which three 
semester hours of credit are given, en 
titled “Vocational Choice.” This course 
is designed primarily for sophomores to 
assist them in selecting their majors and 
minors. Occasionally juniors and seniors 
are permitted to enroll in this course 
which is now being given for the third 
time. That the students appreciate the 












































value of the course is indicated by the 
gradual increase in enrollment from nine 
to twelve. 

This course is given by the writer who 
uses the following method. After pri- 
vate consultation with the instructor 
each student makes a detailed study of 
one profession which is of primary in- 
terest to him. 
which the student is analyzing the occu- 
pation in which he is interested, the 
writer is working out a “profile” of that 
individual. The data for such a profile 
is collected through intelligence, inter- 
est, and achievement 
marks ; blank 
form constructed for that purpose by 
the writer; and weekly personal inter- 


During the period in 


aptitude tests; 


personality ratings, a 


views. 

Vocational Guidance Literature. A 
special shelf with literature on voca- 
tional guidance and the various voca- 
tions is provided in the college library, 
to which consultees are constantly re- 
ferred. According to the librarians this 
shelf is also being used by the general 
student body. 

Interviews with Freshmen. An at- 
tempt is now being made to interview 
those freshmen who did not indicate any 
vocational preference on the application 
blanks for college admission. The pur- 
pose of this effort is to induce every 
freshman to think seriously on some 
definite vocation. In addition the writer 
delivers a lecture to all freshmen on the 
nature and need of a definite vocational 
philosophy. 


3. Placement. Wittenberg College 
maintains a separate Teacher Place- 
ment Bureau for those who have been 
trained for teaching. 


The Personnel Department, therefore, 
devotes its time and efforts to the plac- 
ing of those students who are not going 
into teaching. At the beginning of the 
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second semester of every college year 
the seniors are encouraged to register 
with the Personnel Department for those 
positions for which they are best fitted. 
Every applicant is interviewed by the 
director, or his assistant, for the purpose 
of discovering his fitness. As far as 
possible, we refrain from recommending 
students for positions for which we think 
they are not suited. 

With the aid of the Wittenberg alumni 
and other persons we endeavor to make 
contacts with representatives of differ 
ent types of industries and business con- 
cerns. With the information from the 
employers and the prospective employees 
at hand we are able to make placements 
on a scientific basis so that both, em- 
ployer and employee, may prove of mu- 
tual benefit to each other. In this con- 
nection we are glad to report satisfac- 
tion on the part of both employers and 
students whom we placed last year. 


4. Assistance to the Deans. Lik« 
other colleges Wittenberg has problem 
students, and probably will continue to 
have a certain number of them for some 
years to come. Those students who in 
the judgment of the deans need psy- 
chological analysis, vocational counsel, 
or special tests, are sent to the Personnel 
Department. The results accompanied 
by definite recommendations are re- 
turned to the dean concerned. 


5. Research. With the aid of its 
highly efficient assistant, the department 
is making a number of studies of the 
data collected through the revised ap- 
plication blanks, the permanent record 
card, and a time schedule devised by the 
writer. Some of the studies, which will 
soon appear in writing, consist of the 

(Continued on Page 346) 


1 Samples of these blanks may be secured 
by writing to author of this article at Wit- 
tenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 
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A REPLY TO THE ARTICLE: “THE NEWEST FAD IN 
EDUCATION” 


D 


, . 
President, National | itional Guidance 


It seems strange that a high type 
magazine should publish such an article 
as “The Newest Fad in Education” 
without first verifying tts authenticity 
or at least its accuracy. In the following 
article Dr. Allen has given a reply to 
some of the most outstanding inaccura- 
cies presented by Mr. Flowers.—EpiTor. 


1. The meaning and scope of the terms 
“vocation” and “guidance” are not 
clearly defined even among its 
sponsors. 

Clear definitions of the meaning 
and scope of these terms were agreed 
upon by leaders and adopted offi- 
cially by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association nearly ten 
years ago and may be obtained by 
any investigator. 

It (vocational guidance) has been 
given Federal subsidy with a di- 


Mh 


rector in every state. 

No Federal money is spent upon 
vocational guidance The author 
has confused vocational education 
with vocational guidance. Guidance 
has no Federal or state subsidy. 
There is no Federal director and 
there are no state directors. 

3. These state directors have coordi- 
nated all guidance associations into 
a national association that held its 
first convention in Louisville in De- 
cember, 1926. A section of the Na- 
tional Education Association is de- 
voted to it. 


1The Newest Fad Education. Mont- 
aville Flowers. World's Work. Dec. 1928 


ALLEN 


Association, | 1ence 


Ihe author doubtless refers to the 
National Vocational Education As- 
sociation. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association, on the con- 
trary, celebrated its twentieth anni- 
versary in Boston last February. 
It is not a section of the N. E. A 
Vast millions are to be spent in this 
innovation. (vocational guidance). 
The Federal Government appropri- 
ates $7,000,000 per year, the states 
duplicate the amount, local boards 
of education furnish facilities and 
equipment. 

There has never been either Fed- 

eral or state subsidy for vocational 
guidance. Moreover guidance does 
not require expensive “equipment.” 
The author has again confused vo- 
cational guidance with vocational 
education. 
The author enumerates the steps in 
the process of providing pupils with 
a more intelligent background of 
information and experience designed 
to serve as a basis for a wiser choice 
of an occupation. He then dismisses 
the entire problem as too idealistic 
and imprac tical. He says, ‘The ed 
ucator must chart three worlds: first 
the individual capabilities of each 
child; second, the mental and phy- 
sical essentials for success in every 
employment; third, the courses in 
knowledge and skill that will equip 
any child for his place in society. 
The first category includes the 
whole domain of psychology, the 
second includes the whole domain 
of practical affairs, the third ir 
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cludes the whole domain of peda- 
gogy; it is the most definite but 
prodigious undertaking in the his- 
tory of the theory and practice of 
education.” 

Does the author believe that the 
school should not assist pupils in 
securing a reasonable background of 
occupational information and ex- 
perience? 

The author mistakes vocational 
guidance for vocational direction 
No recognized authority in voca- 
tional guidance believes in vocation 
al direction. It is neither possible 
nor desirable to tell a child that he 
is fitted for one special vocation or 
type of vocation. It is entirely 
possible and certainly desirable to 
enable children to be as well in- 
formed concerning occupational 
problems, which all must face, as 
concerning problems in arithmetic, 
language, geography, history, or 
science. This is a part of their 
training for intelligent citizenship 
It is frequently called vocational 
civics. It is part of their general 
education and can be justified as 
such as against any other subject 
in the curriculum. Does the author 
mean that we should continue to try 
to educate children without study- 
ing the capabilities of each child, 
without any aim or purpose in view 
concerning his future place in the 
productive life of the community, 
and with no responsibility for his 
success or failure? A manufacturer 
who did not know or care what be- 
came of his product would be a fit 
subject for an alienist. 

The teacher must study the child’s 
capacities by means of tryout 
courses, intelligence tests, physical 
examinations by physicians, and 
other home and school data. As a 


result of this study the teacher or 
adviser recommends to each student 
the courses of study and work that 
he should undertake, the lines of 
life work for which he should pre 
pare and the schools and colleges 
where he may go to finish up. . 
The guidance teacher must possess 
encyclopaedic information, unerring 
powers of psycho-analysis, and i: 
timate acquaintance with each child 

Would the author prefer to have 
pupils choose their courses without 
advice or would he employ advisers 
who preferred to guess about al! 
such matters rather than to learn 
the facts by careful investigation 
and measurement? ‘It is because 
such information has proved helpfu 
that the best advisers insist upor 
determining the facts before advis 
ing pupils. The greatest waste i: 
public education today is that whic! 
results from the fact that choices 
are made ignorantly, without prope: 
guidance. Pupils are taking courses 
for which they are unfitted or un 
prepared. The result is failure, re 
petition, and changes of course 
Proper educational advice eliminates 
needless educational detours, charts 
the various roads to desired prepara 
tion, and assists pupils to avoid mis 
takes. Would the author apply th: 
same reasoning to travel which h 
applies to education? If so, we 
might save millions by eliminating 
all street and road signs, maps 
route books, time-tables, and infor 
mation bureaus. The problems o! 
educational choice are no more com 
plex than those of travel except that 
fewer people know where they want 
to go. But even in travel there must 
be descriptive circulars and infor 
mation bureaus to help people de- 
cide where they want to go. 
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Perhaps the author feels that an 

education does not have to be 
planned to fit the individual. Very 
well, let us then abolish all archi- 
tects and have our houses all built 
alike. It would save needless ex- 
pense according to his reasoning. 
Unfortunately many people feel 
that careful planning by specialists 
is a Saving in the long run. 
Many candidates for the positions 
as advisers have not had proper ex- 
perience and training. They are too 
young, they have led only academic 
lives; how can they guide through 
what they do not know? 

Indicate some field of work where 
all candidates have had proper ex- 
perience and training.* If they are 
not properly qualified it is not neces- 
sary to appoint them until they have 
met whatever requirements seem 
necessary or desirable. Many cities 
have experienced no difficulty in 
finding proper persons and in train- 
ing them for the work. 
public 
schools of paternalism in such in- 
timate and important matters as di- 
recting the choice of life work based 
upon intelligence tests set up by the 
schools, directing the choice of trades 
and business, placement in a job, 
the follow-up in the job, dealing di- 
rectly with the employer of the 
child, all this. . . . is a new function 
for the school or any other agency 
of government to assume; it marks 
a new era in both education and 
government in America. 

A strange mixture of fact and 
error. The prevention of the obvious 
mistakes of unguided youth in edu- 
cational and vocational choices is 


*The Vocational Experience of Coun- 
selors. 
al Guidance 


John M. Brewer. The Vocation- 
Magazine, Nov., 1928 


not “directing the choice of life 
work.” Teachers have always judged 
the intelligence of pupils by their 
success or failure in school subjects. 
In such judgments they have made 
many serious mistakes by discarding 
good educational material. The 
careful adviser insists upon a meas- 
ure of intelligence apart from the 
pupil’s school work. Which method 
does the author prefer? Intelligence 
tests, intelligently used, are not for 
the purposes described by the au- 
thor. They are often used to pre- 
vent failure and assure success in 
school and in work or to determine 
accurately the causes of failure and 
to plan for future adjustment. 

To the remainder of the indict- 
ment we plead guilty. Progressive 
educators are coming to look upon 
education as service to the child; 
not as putting him through a stand 
ardizing process. If the particular 
service that he needs is placement, 
adjustment, advice concerning fur- 
ther education or recreation, or even 
replacement when he has lost his job, 
then that is the business of the 
schools. A more complete state- 
ment of a program of service for em- 
ployed youth appears in the Decem- 
ber number of the Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine. 


. A questionnaire to students shows 


that the guidance organization has 
not functioned. 

The author of this reply is un- 
aware of any school system where 
an organized plan of educational 
and vocational guidance has been 
in operation long enough to provide 
a fair test of results. The question- 
Naire used was crude and inade- 
quate, and the general tone of the 
article as well as the serious errors 
involved must naturally raise a 
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question concerning the impartiality 
of the investigation and the quali- 
fications of the investigator for such 
a task. 

10. “Tryout” shop courses should not 
be required for guidance purposes, 
since the expense cannot be justified 
by the results. All shop courses 
should be elective. 

Agreed. Shop courses have no 
greater tryout value for most stu- 
dents than many of the academic 
studies. If they cannot be justified 
as general education they should not 
be retained in the curriculum for 
their guidance value alone. In these 
days many educators feel that every 
child should have some opportunity 
to do constructive work—to make 
things—as part of his general educa- 
tion. We have just abolished most 
of the required courses in the high 
schools, making all subjects elective 
under guidance (except English and 
Civics) and under the necessary 


rules for major and minor credits 
To eliminate foreign languages and 
other subjects from the required list 
in order to put printing and wood- 
work in their places, would be ob- 
viously a mistake. The author per- 
forms a real service to the guidance 
cause by calling public attention to 
this matter. 

11. The real issue is whether it is 
worthwhile to provide persons in the 
school system whose duty it will be 
to study each individual pupil over 
a period of years for the purpose of 
placing within his reach as full a 
measure of success and of real edu- 
cational achievement as is possible 
for him. Those who have actually 
worked in this field will answer un- 
conditionally in the affirmative. Any 
other policy results in costly and 
inexcusable economic and human 
waste. The movement is quite new, 
and perhaps the time has not yet 
arrived for the measurement of 
results. 





GUIDANCE AT 
WITTENBERG COLLEGE 
(Continued from page 342) 

reliability of high school rankings and 
the time expenditure of students in rela- 
tion to scholarship. 

The main purpose of all these studies 
is to obtain data for the improvement of 
the technique of handling various im- 
portant problems of student guidance. 
It is hoped that such results may enable 
the college to fulfill better its purpose 
which is to assist the students to develop 
themselves to the utmost of their ca- 
pacities and become socially efficient 
citizens. 


TRAINING OF APPRENTICE 

PRINTERS, NEW YORK CITY 
The system of apprenticeship training 
maintained in New York City by the 
Printers’ League and the trade-unions 
jointly, has made possible the setting 
up of standards of training and the es- 
tablishment of part-time schools under 
the supervision of joint apprenticeship 
committees. This system is said to be 
an outstanding example of cooperation 
in a constructive effort to solve a funda- 
mental problem of the printing industry 





Instruction in 57 trades is given by 
600 trade instructors in Pennsylvania 
to 12,300 students. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 
VETERAN’S BUREAU 


J. A. Yates 


Kansas Stat 


One of the largest and finest examples 
of vocational guidance work for adults 
that has ever been carried out is that of 
the United States Veteran’s Bureau. 
The problems presented to this organ- 
ization were large and greatly diversi- 
fied. Ex-service men of all grades of 
mental capacity and educational and 
vocational experience, together with 
physical handicaps incurred in the serv- 
ice of their country, were entrusted to 
the director and his various assistants to 
train. In the solution of these prob- 
lems the Bureau wisely established its 
policies upon broad and general lines 
that were intended as suggestive to the 
rehabilitation staff in directing the pros- 
pective trainee in the choice of an em- 
ployment best suited to his individual 
needs. No rigorous procedure could be 
laid down as the question at all times 
depended upon the need in the individ- 
ual case rather than upon the group 
needs. A detailed analysis of the prin- 
ciples the Bureau used in its guidance 
work may be summarized as follows: 

The selection of the job objective de- 
pended upon many factors, largely sub- 
jective; such as, the applicant’s educa- 
tion, vocational experience, general ca- 
pacity, special traits or aptitude, per- 
sonality, temperament, handicaps, phy- 
sical condition, and desires. 

Objective factors were also taken into 
account; such as, general employment 
conditions in the locality where the 
handicapped person may find work, sup- 
ply and demand for labor, opportunities 
for promotion, general business condi- 
tions, employers’ attitudes toward the 
employment of handicapped persons, 


Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kansas 


and seasonal and non-seasonal character 
of the industries. 

The general policy was to consider: 

1. The reasons the claimant believed 
he was in need of training; the type of 
training he desired and his reasons 
therefor. 

2. The nature and extent of his physi- 
cal limitations resulting from his serv- 
ice-connected disability. 

3. His occupational abilities—general 
level of mental ability, aptitude, and 
resources. 

4. Limitations on employability (loss 
or impairment of occupational abilities) 
resulting from military service and inter- 
current disabilities. 

5. The training which would enable 
the claimant to return to his former oc- 
cupation. 

6. The training which would enable 
him to return to an occupation closely 
related to his former occupation 

7. The training which would enable 
him to return to an occupation unrelated 
to his former occupation. 

It was the purpose in selecting an 
employment objective to capitalize, as 
far as possible, the claimant’s abilities 
and to reach an agreement with him as 
to the most appropriate employment ob- 
jective. The desires and interests of 
the claimant were given consideration 

Before final choice of the employment 
objective, careful consideration was 
given to: 

1. An occupation which would tax the 
abilities which were lost or impaired less 
than any other occupation which might 
be considered. 

2. An occupation which would capi- 
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talize, as well as any which could be sug- 
gested, the physical and occupational 
abilities remaining unimpaired. 

3. Whether the proposed objective in- 
volved an increase in occupational level 
or if it required a higher educational 
level than the claimant had attained, 
and the probability of final success. 

4. Whether the proposed occupation 
was overcrowded or nonexistent in the 
locality in which the claimant proposed 
to reside after completion of training. 

5. Whether the proposed objective 
was physically feasible for the claimant 
and one which he could enter and pursue 
training in on a substantial time sched- 
ule, and upon completion of training 
could carry on in employment without 
detriment to his physical or mental con- 
dition from a medical point of view. 

The follow-up. The Bureau’s re- 
sponsibility for the administration of 
vocational rehabilitation benefits to han- 
dicapped veterans was practically dis- 
charged with the close of the fiscal year 
1927. At that time there remained 238 
vocational trainees to complete their 
courses during the fiscal year 1928 under 
the limitations of existing legislation. 

Since the beginning of this work in 
1918, the Bureau has reviewed the eli- 
gibility of and registered 334,093 claim- 
ants for vocational training, of which 
179,364 actually entered training; has 
given vocational advisement, arranged 
appropriate courses; provided facilities, 
supplies and supervision for those who 
accepted training; and carried to com- 
pletion the rehabilitation of a total of 
128,223 veterans to date. 48,912 were 
discontinued for physical and other rea- 
sons and 1991 died after entering train- 
ing. Employment opportunities were 
also provided upon completion of train- 
ing for practically all who were in need 
of such assistance, the number of reha- 
bilitated veterans reported without em- 


ployment being negligible and consisting 
of principally those trained for profes- 
sional occupations who preferred to 
make their own employment arrange- 
ments or to enter into business for them- 
selves. 

As an indication of what the Bureau 
has accomplished, a survey has been 
made of all men who were inducted into 
training in one of the typical midwest- 
ern colleges. At the close of the aca- 
demic year 1926, there had been en- 
rolled in this institution, a total of 557 
trainees. The survey reveals that three 
classes of men were sent to the institu- 
tions for training. The first group was 
composed of a few who had completed 
four full years of high school work and 
were ready to start with regular college 
courses; the second was composed of a 
limited number who had received a year 
or two only of high school training; and 
the third group, the largest, was com- 
posed of men who had received no high 
school work at all and some who had not 
attended school beyond the fourth grade. 

These men were of every condition; 
some shattered by shell shock; some 
suffering from having been gassed; some 
with bodies weakened by _ shrapnel 
wounds; and others with constitutions 
and general health greatly impaired and 
weakened. The program of training 
these men whose education was so diver- 
sified and so inadequate was very great. 
The splendid efforts which a very large 
majority of these men put forth and 
their surprising accomplishments are 
very gratifying. A very large majority 
of the rehabilitated men were profitably 
and gainfully employed immediately 
after the completion of their rehabilita- 
tion, by reason of the training provided. 

Of the 557 men enrolled in this insti- 
tution, the records show that 231 re- 
mained at the institution until they 
reached their final goal; of this number, 
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40 received the degree of B. S. in educa- 
tion, and were fitted for teaching ca- 
reers, the average time in training being 
41 months; 32 received life certificates 
to teach, the average time in training 
3114 months; 7 
diplomas, the average time in training 
23 months; and 152 were rehabilitated 
in various other occupational objectives, 
the average time in training being 43 


received sub-collegiate 


months. 

In the cases of 199 
this institution, it was found for various 
reasons that the courses prescribed were 
not suitable and it 
transfer them to other more appropriate 
training facilities. This group, after re- 
advisement, change of course content 
and employment objectives, were also 
carried to rehabilitation and completion 
of their training, the average time spent 
in training being 323; months each. 

In addition there were 116 men who, 
for one reason or another, dropped out 
into the oblivion of the uneducated and 
untrained. Of this number, 6 were per- 
manently discontinued because all ef- 
forts to train them to the point of em- 
ployability were exhausted; 37 were 
permanently discontinued for volun- 
tarily abandoning training; 40 were 
classed as indefinitely non-available for 


men enrolled at 


Was necessary to 


Education for April, 1929, has an inter- 
sting article “Treating the Child Who is 
Failing in School” by Roscoe Pulliam. 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor has just 
issued “Wages and Hours of Labor in the 
Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry 
1927,” “Wages and Hours of Labor in 
Foundries and Machine Shops, 1927,” and 
“Trade Agreements, 1927” which is a de- 
tailed statement of written agreements be- 
tween employers and employed 
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training; and 32 permanently discon- 
tinued for failure to avail themselves of 
the training provided. 

It is believed that this short résume 
of the results obtained in this one in- 
stitution of training will present a fair 
word picture of the results generally ob- 
tained through the use of the country’s 
educational institutions. The Bureau’s 
rehabilitated men in a very large ma 
jority of cases have proved, and are 
proving a credit to the Bureau, and in 
the various fields in which they are em 
ployed are making a real success of 
work the Bureau 
to do 

A federal appropriation for the re 
habilitation of industrial cripples to be 
matched by an equal amount from the 
states accepting the federal money was 
made a number of years ago and has 
been accepted by almost all of the states 
The principles of guidance employed by 
the Veterans’ Bureau should greatly aid 
those engaged in helping industrial 
cripples, as well as those engaged in any 
form of guidance work. If the Veterans 
Bureau were authorized to follow up the 
work it has accomplished and publish 
the results much material and a great 
stimulus for educational work in voca 


tional guidance would be 


has prepared 


furnished 


A French journal on industrial psycl 


“Revue de la Science du Travail,” has 
cently appeared, volume one, number one t 
ing dated March, 1929 


The West Suffolk County Education Com 


mittee has issued a booklet of seventy page 
entitled “Careers,” a book issued for the 
guidance of pupils in the Committee's Sec 
ondary Schools, Bury St. Edmund's, Printed 
at the Free Press Works, 1929. The in 


formation given about the various occupa- 
tions is hardly useful outsidk England 











The need for changes in our social 
and educational organizations has been 
made all the more vivid by the so-called 
“crime wave” that has swept over all 
the United States since 1918. The rapid 
increase in juvenile criminality adds an- 
other difficulty to the already perplex- 
ing problem. The unmistakable figures 
presented by criminologists show that 
crime committed by young men from 
eighteen to twenty-one years of age or 
even younger must be faced by real, 
constructive measures. Educational ef- 
forts have been rallied as never before 
to meet the situation that confronts us. 
All branches of the church have tried 
to do something to meet the need. Yet 
with these agencies at work, it is evident 
that there are fields of activity that have 
not been touched in any effective way. 
It is, then, safe to say that some new 
agency must spring up to meet the need, 
or else some branch of the organizations 
mentioned above must be made to func- 
tion in a larger way. Two of the fields 
that might well be developed are voca- 
tional guidance for the boy and worthy 
use of his leisure time. 

These are not new questions at all. 
Even in the time of Plato men spoke of 
the need of care in the choice of a voca- 
tion while the leisure time of the people 
was taken care of by the extensive or- 
ganization of athletics. Later, men like 
Pascal and the medieval writers, Shake- 
speare and others, mention the problem. 
In 1895 the N. E. A. Committee of Ten 
called specific attention to the problem 
of the idle time of boys and girls. About 
this time the movement for vocational 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE THROUGH THE MERIT 
BADGE PROGRAM OF THE BOY SCOUTS 
OF AMERICA 


Henry Lee 


guidance was brought to the attention 
of the people by President Eliot of 
Harvard, and the movement has been 
carried on by such men as Kitson, Proc- 
tor, Allen, Leavitt, and Brewer down ' 
the present day. 

Who should do guidance. Because oi 
the fact that there is no regularly ac- 
cepted organization for handling voca- 
tional guidance, it is well to try the 
problem through several different chan- 
nels. Many agencies are attempting the 
solution of the problem. Some Y. M. 
C. A.’s are giving attention to the work; 
many schools recognize the problem in 
one way or another, and certain indi- 
viduals have attempted personally to 
meet the problem. The Boy Scouts of 
America provides a plan for vocational 
guidance through its merit badges, but 
it has not been generally recognized as 
a potent agency. 

The merit badge. It would be very 
profitable, if time permitted, to discuss 
the Tenderfoot, Second-Class, and First- 
Class requirements and how they pro- 
vide training in vocational guidance. 
This paper, however, must be confined 
to that part of the organization which 
deals with vocational guidance in a 
broader sense—the merit badge pro- 
gram. Let us examine the particular 
parts of the merit badge plan before dis- 
cussing the advantages of any merit 
badge as an aid in vocational guidance. 
We find, in the first place, that the plan 
increases the general knowledge of the 
boy. It will give the rural boy many 
new ideas of the city and its organiza- 
tion, and for the city boy it will open 
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up one of the largest fields of knowl- 
edge and activity that he has ever 
known. The whole plan of the be- 
stowal of badges is very wide, for it 
touches upon all the fields of scouting— 
chivalry, character. campcraft, wild life, 
woodcraft, citizenship and patriotism, 
games, and first aid and life saving; and 
in the development of scoutcraft it con- 
siders organization, knot tieing, and map 
making. Many of these could well be 
classed as exploratory experiences or 
even vocational preparation. 
Motivation a factor. In the second 
place, the merit badge program is not 
only broad in its scope of subject mat- 
ter, but it provides a program of the 
most inspiring quality. Many students 
drop courses in their school work or quit 
school altogether because of the unin- 
teresting types of material provided by 
the curriculum of the present day. Ac- 
cording to a recent report (Missouri 
University Library—Montegue Thesis) 
23.1 per cent of the 200,000 students 
reported, left high school during the 
four year course. We might say that 
approximately 25 per cent of our high 
school population is dropping out of 
school. The North Central Association 
is placing the figure still higher than 
that. What is to be the vocational guid- 
ance that these people shall receive, and 
how shall we direct them in their life 
work? Can we justify a loss of even 25 
per cent of the high school population? 
The courses must not be beyond the ca- 
pacities of the average student and 
should not be beyond his interest. If 
such be the case, the curriculum needs 
adjustment. The merit badge program 
is justifiable in that it is of such quality 
and degree of complexity that it is not 
too hard for the average student (though 
acquiring of some particular badges may 
be difficult) and it will appeal to the in- 
terest of the majority of the 25 per cent 











































who drop out of school and may provide 
them with ideas of vocational selection. 
It will also provide interests for the leis- 
ure time of the student at this critical 
period of adolescence. There is no doubt 
that the range of the merit badges from 
which the boy may choose is sufficient to 
meet the most versatile nature. It will 
supply the need of the normal boy and 
of many, or the majority, of the sub- 
normal, and meet the biggest 
questions before the American people; 
for if we could but keep our boys busy, 
the need of the juvenile judge would de- 
preciate. Besides this, the laws of psy- 
chology teach that situations which give 
a satisfactory response constitute a type 
of learning which strengthens a bond, 
and that learning which comes from a 
response that is displeasing weakens the 
bond. The merit badge program pro- 
vides a means by which the weakest of 
students may gain information, espe- 
cially vocational information, in an in- 
teresting way. 

In the third place, this system is based 
upon the principle of rewards and merits 
which form a strong incentive to the 
work for the boy. To the boy of four- 
teen years purely abstract work is not 
appealing, but the fact that he can gain 
a badge for a certain piece of work con- 
verts labor into play. However, better 
than the mere appeal to the boy’s sense 
of beauty and the pride in his uniform 
there is another strong motive to aid the 
merit badge program—the instinct of 
rivalry. This instinct affects all of us, 
and the affect on the adolescent boy 
when he sees a friend win a badge or an 
award can surely be forecast to mean 
that he, too, will try very hard to win 
the same reward This rivalry is not 
merely of an individualistic nature, but 
added to it is the rivalry within the pa- 
trol, rivalry between patrols, rivalry be- 
tween troops, and rivalry between town 
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No stronger pillar could be put in the 
plan of American education than to base 
teaching upon the instinct of rivalry, 
and to reward efforts with badges. This 
encourages the boy to continue to de- 
velop by the educative process, which 
is a very gradual growth from the period 
of infancy, upward. The study in prep- 
aration for a merit badge and the ap- 
pearance before a specialist for an exam- 
ination are well worth the time as a type 
of training. 

An all inclusive program. In the 
fourth place the merit badge program 
provides for an all-round development. 
Many of the badges have as their basis 
the development of the individual in a 
way that would be valuable to one in 
any vocation. This group of badges is 
indispensable in carrying out the Scout 
Oath, Scout law, and Scout ideals. All 
the badges dealing with health, moral 
and mental development, and personal- 
ity are in this group. With them are 
those dealing with the development of an 
aesthetic sense and those which have as 
their ideal the building of the higher 
conceptions of life. 

Merit badges fall into groups which 
overlap in spite of all that can be done. 
This situation cannot be overcome, as 
several badges deal with more than one 
vocation, and others are not directly 
connected with any particular vocation. 
In this paper, the following groups will 
be considered: agricultural, mechanical, 
manufacturing and constructional, com- 
mercial, professional, cultural, and mis- 
cellaneous. There are two other divi- 
sions which seen unrelated to the above 
groups, as they deal with Scoutcraft 
and citizenship. 

The agricultural group includes merit 
badges for agriculture, dairying, garden- 
ing, horsemanship, insect life, painting, 
poultry keeping, angling, and first aid 
to animals. This does not mean that all 
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the merit badges in this group cannot 
be included in any other groups; but for 
convenience groupings are used and this 
seems to be the most logical order to be 
found. This criticism or explanation is 
true of each of the groups. 

The mechanical group of merit badges 
includes those for automobiling, avia- 
tion, plumbing, blacksmithing, crafts- 
manship (wood, metal, cement, pottery 
leather, basketry, bookbinding, and 
wood carving), electricity, handicraft 
foundry practice, and machinery. 

Under the heading of manufacturing 
and construction are carpentry, con- 
servation, radio, forestry, leather work- 
ing, sculpture, taxidermy, textiles, and 
photography. 

The merit badge given for interpret- 
ing languages seems to help in the pro- 
fessional field more than any type of 
vocational work as most of the profes 
sions use foreign language. 

The commercial group include archi 
tecture, art, astronomy, business, chem 
istry, painting, seamanship, marksman 
ship, archery, masonry and mining. 

Certain subjects lend themselves to 
cultural values or to training in aesthe- 
tics. For the average boy these will not 
be of vocational use, but there are some 
who will get value received as they wil! 
enter this type of work as a profession 
If, however, the boy does not wish t 
take up the work as a profession, his 
time is not wasted, for he has had the 
aesthetic training. In this classification 
we can include music and bugling. There 
is no argument that these subjects are 
not of definite educational value also, in- 
so-far as they are pursued, as they teach 
music and cultivate an appreciation for 
the beautiful which widens the experi 
ence of the boy. 

The merit badge for citizenship should 
be considered as important to any voca- 
tion, for without knowledge of govern- 
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ment, civic condition, and how we live 
as a group, one cannot be highly success- 

| in life. It is especially valuable to 
i]] those who enter government service. 

The remainder of the merit badges 
which do not come in the above groups 
ire Classified in a group called Scout- 
raft. They include pathfinding, per- 
sonal health, public health, athletics, 
first aid, cycling, cooking, life-saving, 
physical development, pioneering, swim- 
ming, stalking, scholarship, and safety 
first. 

Each of the foregoing systems has 
a wide exploratory field for a large num- 
ber of occupations, and each merit badge 
within itself has a host of possibilities 
n one or more particular occupations. 
[t will suffice here to consider only a few 
examples which show the exploratory 
r vocational training aspect. 

Tests in agriculture. To 
agriculture test the boy must: 

1. Explain the nature of soil, its tex- 

ture, its need of water, of air, and 

of plant and animal life; what the 
soil does for the plant, and how 
the soil may be improved. 
2. Make a seed tester and test the 
germination of three chosen vari- 
100 seeds of each 


the 


pass 


>) 


eties of seeds, 
variety. 

3. Identify and describe ten common 
weeds of the community and tell 
how best to eliminate them. 

4. Identify six common insect pests, 
tell what plants they usually in- 
fest, and how to control them. 
Have a practical knowledge for his 
locality, of plowing, cultivating, 
harrowing, discing, draining, and 
harvesting and the purposes of 
each. Describe the farm instru- 
ments used in each case. 

6. Tell how plants are propagated,— 
by seeds, roots, cuttings, tubers, 
buds, and grafts. Explain where 


w 
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st 
- 


plants get their food and how they 

grow. 

Explain how to 

map and weather signals and how 

to make local observations. 

8. Name and distinguish ten common 
birds of his locality, and state their 


read a weather 


~ 


value to the farmer 
The knowledge of the 
demands considerable study and it may 


above material 


be necessary for the boy to go to sev- 


eral persons to secure the answers to 
his questions. He will have to visit 
farms to obtain information All of 
this provides the very best “finding 


course” he could have, and, because of 
the advantages previously mentioned 
will stand very high by the side of any 
agricultural course he may take. Other 
examples as good as this can be chosen 
from the group classified under agricul- 
ture. 

Tests in Che 
group dealing with the mechanical might 
be illustrated by the merit badge on 
automobiling: 

‘To obtain a merit badge for 

mobiling a Scout must: 

1. Demonstrate his ability to start 
a motor, explaining what precau- 
tions should be taken. 

2. Take off put on 
tires. 

3. Explain the principles of construc- 
tion and the function of clutch 
(two types), carbureter, 
magneto, spark plug, differential, 
and two different types of trans- 
mission, explaining what 
care each of these parts require; 
and be able to explain three differ- 
ences between a two and four cycle 
motor. 

4. Demonstrate how to put out bur: 
ing gasoline or oil. 

5. Be able to pass an examination 
equivalent to that required for a 


mechanics. second 


auto- 


and pneumatic 


valves, 


spec ial 
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license to operate an automobile in 

the community in which he lives.”’ 

(Boys’ H. B. p. 41.) 
This is one of the broader types of merit 
badge which require civic training, gen- 
eral training, and vocational training. 
The opportunity is given a boy while 
taking this test to get a real experience 
of the mechanical type of work with its 
grease and dirt. 

Tests in citizenship. The badge of 
citizenship is of vocational value to 
those who will later become teachers, 
ministers, or professional men; to those 
who have to meet the public in a busi- 
ness way; and to the general public in 
that it gives a wide range of informa- 
tion in civic matters valuable to all and 
necessary to all intelligent citizens. 

“To obtain a merit badge in civics, a 

Scout must: 

1. State the principal citizenship re- 
quirements of a voter in his state, 
territory, or district. 

2. Know the principal features of 
the naturalization laws of the 
United States. 

3. Know how the president, vice- 
president, senators, and congress- 
men of the United States are 
elected, and give their terms of 
office. 

4. Know the number of judges of 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States, how appointed, and their 
terms of office. 

5. Know the various administrative 
departments of the government as 
presented in the President’s Cabi- 
net. 

6. Know how the governor, lieuten- 
ant-governor, senators, repre- 
sentatives, or assemblymen, of 





his state are elected, and g: 
their terms of office; or if living 
in a territory or the District | 
Columbia, know who the corr 
ponding officers in the territo 
or districts are, how elected, a: 
their terms of office. 

Know whether the judges of the 
principal courts in his state, terr 
tory, or district are appointed or 
elected, and the length of their 
terms. 

8. Know how the principal officers 
his town or city are elected, and 
for what terms. 

9. Know the duties of the various 
city departments, such as fire 
police, board of health, etc. 

10. Draw a map giving location of 
the principal buildings and points 
of interest within a radius of two 
miles of his troop headquarters. 

11. Give satisfactory evidence that he 
is familiar with the provisions oi 
the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the Uni 
ted States.” 

It is hard to foretell the influence 
the merit badge program of the Boy 
Scouts of America may have on the vo 
cational selections of the youth of 
America; for the organization is new, 
many boys are not members, and, above 
all, the central idea of the plan was not 
to direct the selection of the life work 
for the boys of America. We can 
readily see the possibilities of the plan 
as a potent influence, and should avail 
ourselves of every opportunity as 
parents, teachers and scoutmasters, to 
guide boys into this organization which 
may mean so much in helping to choose 
suitable occupations. 


~“ 
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Vocational Employment 


For a period of over seventy-five years 
the Y. M. C. A. has been interested in 
the study of character development in 
young men. They realize that persons 
are not composed of traits of character 
which may be developed individually 
without respect to each other; to de- 
velop character there must be a process 
the purpose of which is to integrate all 
of the traits in the human life into one 
harmonious unit through mental, physi- 
cal, moral, and social activities. And 
this process is guidance—life guidance 
for each individual in the development 
xf those traits of character he most 
needs in order to take his place in 
society. 

A study of the Milwaukee situation. 
Keeping the above in mind, the Mil- 
waukee Association conducted in 1925 
a survey of the particular needs of the 
young men in this community. This 
survey revealed the fact that a great 
number of young men were finding diffi- 
culty in locating positions, and that 
there was a scarcity of employment 
agencies, particularly those giving spe- 
cial attention to vocational guidance for 
young men. The survey resulted in the 
opening of a Vocational Employment 
Department with the writer as secretary. 

Occupational information. Our first 
problem was that of collecting informa- 
tion concerning the occupations of our 
city. We needed knowledge of the poli- 
cies of the industrial executives, depart- 
ment heads, foremen, and athers in 
charge of selecting and training em- 
ployees. 

An Advisory Committee, composed of 
leaders from commerce, industry, and 
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INITIATING CITY WIDE GUIDANCE THROUGH 
THE Y. M. C. A. 


E 





SITES 


Secretary, Milwaukee, Hisconsy 


the schools, was organized and Mr. J. E 
Auten, general manager of the Milwau- 
kee Branch of the Nash Motors Com- 
pany, consented to take the chairman- 
ship of this committee. A definite pro- 
gram of problems was set up and a 
meeting held each month for the discus 
sion of one of these problems 
representing various types of commer- 
cial and industrial concerns, were in- 
vited to attend and participate in these 
informal discussions. The minutes of 
these meetings have proved exceedingly 
helpful in many of the vocational prob- 
lems which have been brought to us for 
help in their solution. 


Guests, 


Some of the questions discussed were 
What can we do for the middle-aged man 

out of employment ? 

How can the Y. M. ( A. best serve young 
men from other localities ? 

How does promotion within affect th 
ganization? 

To what extent is the employer responsible 
for training the employee for promotion ? 

What part does social caste play in the se 
lection of vocations? 

Cooperation with high school. The 
Hi-Y Committee, which is composed of 
high school teachers, became interested 
in the work and requested a joint meet- 
ing. This was arranged and the ques- 
tion selected for the discussion was: Are 
the high schools preparing their students 
to meet life’s problems in the industrial 
and commercial world? The high schools 
were all invited to send representatives. 
In the course of the discussion, the 
school men were asked to tell the com- 
mittee what the Y. M. C. A. might do 
to help in the guidance work of the 
schools. The following suggestions were 
presented 
























1. Make part and full time placements 

2? Secretaries act as counselors and help 
enlist lay counselors. 

3. Help interest the school administration 
in establishing a life guidance depart- 
ment in the public schools 

4. Devise a plan for bringing industrial 

executives and teachers together. 

Continue the discussions begun by our 

committee. 


al 


Steps were taken at our next meeting 
to carry out the suggestions made. The 
secretary was asked to get in touch with 
numerous firms who would recommend 
one or more foremen, department heads, 
or office managers to serve on a com- 
mittee to be known as the Industrial Ex- 
ecutives’ Committee. They were to meet 
once a month to discuss the problems 
they found facing young men who came 
to them for employment, and also dis- 
cuss means of co-operating with the 
schools. The committee was formed 
within a month and at its first meeting 
recommended that an Educational Guid- 
ance Committee of about the same size 
be formed as a co-ope.:ating committee. 

The secretary got in touch with all of 
the high schools in the city and the sub- 
urbs, and each agreed to send a faculty 
member to a meeting. This meeting 
was called at an early date and Mr. O. 
G. Gilbert, principal of Lincoln High 
School, was made chairman of that com- 
mittee. 

The Educational Committee began 
work at once on the preparation of their 
approach to industry, while the Indus- 
trial Committee prepared their approach 
to the schools. This resulted later in a 
joint committee meeting. Mr. A. H. 
Hanson, one of the members of the Edu- 
cational Committee, presented a resolu- 
tion to the High School Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation for their approval, asking the 
school administration to establish a De- 
partment of Vocational Guidance. This 
started both committees thinking more 
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seriously about the matter of guidance 
in the public schools. 

The Educational Committee discov- 
ered, through their discussions, that most 
high school teachers were not very famil- 
iar with the vocational guidance move- 
ment. In order to acquaint more 
teachers with the work, Dr. A. H. Ed- 
gerton, of the University of Wisconsin, 
was asked to teach a class under the 
auspices of the University Extension in 
Milwaukee. The Y. M. C. A. helped 
promote this class, which enrolled 
twenty-six teachers, two high school 
principals, and two Y. M. C. A. secre- 
taries. 

The Industrial Executives’ Commit- 
tee, after having held a number of dis- 
cussions, felt that a joint meeting of 
their committee and the Educational 
Committee would be helpful. A date 
was agreed upon and eight representa- 
tives from each committee were selected 
as spokesmen to participate in the in- 
formal discussion. The industrial group 
were to discuss the things they expected 
from the schools, and the school group 
to discuss the things they expected from 
industry. 

The Industrial Executives’ Committee 
was of the opinion that the schools 
should: 


1. Teach honesty. 

2. Dignify work in boy's mind. 

3. Teach respect for law and order func- 

tions of government. 

4. Train boy to think constructively 

5. Instruct boy as to his duties as a citi- 

zen, his individual responsibilities, and 
his moral obligations to the community. 

6. Keep accurate records of a boy’s prog- 
ress through school. 

. Take as much care in training the boy 
or girl who never expects to attend 
college as those who do. 

&. Have a definite system of guidance in 

every high school 


“I 


The Educational Committee was of 
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the opinion that industry and commerce 
should: 


1. Supply facts concerning vocations 


2. Plan and help excursions 


through manutacturing plants 


Carry out 


3. Keep high schools informed of their 
needs far enough advance so that 
the right boy or girl can be selected 


tor the place 
4. Furnish speakers who are 
speak to groups on specify 


tions 


jualified to 
occupa- 


films illustrat 
required in the 


5. Furnish slides and movie 
ing the kind of service 
various occupations 

6. Help widen the contact between teachers 
and industrial leaders 

7. Help keep boy in school by sending 
bulletins to schools showing employ 
ment conditions. (A boy should not 
be permitted to leave school when 
there is no job in sight.) 


~ 


8. Recommend courses for the schools 


9. Continue the work of this committee 

There were forty this 
meeting, all of whom were enthusiasti- 
cally in favor of taking steps toward 
getting the service clubs and other or- 
ganizations back of the movement for 
vocational guidance in the public 
schools. The secretary was instructed 
to write a letter to the superintendent 
of schools and his assistants expressing 
the opinion of the group on vocational 
guidance. 

The secretary was also instructed to 
organize a new committee made up of 
representatives of the various service 
clubs of the city. This committee was 
formed and called together to discuss 
the matter of guidance in the schools. In- 
dustry and the high schools were both 
represented on this committee, which 
voted unanimously to send a letter to 
the superintendent of schools asking that 
a Department of Vocational Guidance 
be established. 


present at 


The superintendent was pleased to 
have these expressions of opinion from 
the various organizations of the city, 
and complied with their wishes for a 
Life Advisement Department, as_ he 
chose to call it. His recommendation to 
the Board of Directors was passed with- 
out any difficulty, and September | 
1928, saw the new department in opera 
tion. 

When the new department 
tablished by the schools, our committee 
felt that something should be done to 
enlist the co-operation of the commu 
nity as a whole. We decided to set up 
a dinner meeting to which we would in 
vite representatives of all civic organiza 
tions in the city, Parent Teachers’ As 
sociations, heads of industries, and other 
public spirited citizens to hear Super- 
intendent Milton C. Potter and some of 
his staff discuss the objectives of the 
new Life Advisement Department. Mr 
F.C. Rosecrance, who was appointed to 
take charge of the new department, gave 
a talk on the need for life advisement 
in the schools. 

The results of this last meeting were 
all that was to be expected. Nearly two 
hundred people attended, and, as the 
president of one of the industries in Mil 
waukee said, “It crystalized the thinking 
of the whole city on this great project.” 

Through bringing together in these 
various committees at the Y. M. C. A.a 
number of the leading citizens, the vo- 
cational guidance work has been greatly 
aided in collecting information, in en 
listing lay counselors, in getting the 
co-operation of the various organizations 
of the city, and has gained the confi- 
dence of the community 

What we have done 
may be repeated in any city where there 
is need of similar service 


was es 


in Milwaukee 














In as much as‘careful follow-up of 
placement gives such valuable results to 
a placement office, not only in supplying 
practical help to the registrants them- 
selves, but also in giving helpful criti- 
cism to the office and to the school whose 
graduates are placed, the form of fol- 
low-up deserves special scrutiny in the 
light of the new psychology. The form 
of follow-up which has been quite gen- 
erally used and which seemed to give 
such barren results is as follows: 


Please check proper squares: 


Yes No 
Punctual C) a 
Accurate C] C] 
Industrious C) se 
Good Health CT) C) 
Reliable i” C) 
Courteous C) C] 
Initiative c] C] 
Ambitious C) C) 
Loyal ‘ a a 
ks iin cab ba peed 


Or if it was thought that traits were 
possessed in three degrees, the following 
form might be used: 


“Scholarship (1) (2) (3); Punctual- 
ity (1) (2) (3); Courtesy (1) (2) (3); 
Perseverance (1) (2) (3); Accuracy 
(1) (2) (3); Honesty (1) (2) (3); 
Self-reliance (1) (2) (3); Initiative (1) 
(2) (3); Leadership (1) (2) (3); 
Habits (1) (2) (3).”’ One checked the 
appropriate number to indicate the de- 
gree of the trait which the registrant 
was supposed to possess. 

The fallacies of such ratings are al- 
most self evident. In the first place the 
scheme assumes that character traits are 
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THE FOLLOW-UP OF PLACEMENT 


Marcaret M 


THOMSON 


Vocational High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


units whereas modern psychology tells 
us that our traits are reactions to cer- 
tain situations. Therefore it would be 
impossible to determine if a person is 
punctual, accurate, or industrious ex- 
cept in relation to certain situations. 
The first scheme of rating assumes that 
there are no varying degrees of the pos- 
session of the traits enumerated, the sec- 
ond form presupposes three degrees, but 
gives no clue as to what would be con- 
sidered a high degree, average or low. 
Furthermore, the ratings are not ob- 
jective. What is reliability? One thing 
to me, another to you. Again the em- 
ployer is not required to think of the 
person being rated in relation to his par- 
ticular job. 

A Suggested Rating Blank. The fol- 
lowing form has been found valuable in 
understanding the work of the girls 
placed in the needlework, junior nursing, 
and commercial cooking trades from Vo- 
cational High School. The information 
received from this follow-up is specific, 
it is related to a definite situation and 
gives the information that is desired. 
“Dear Sir: 
worked for you 
from to . We should 
appreciate having your opinion of 

’s work in order that we may 
help her and also that we may improve 
the training which the girls receive. 
Will you please check the appropriate 
answers to the questions below? You 
will find enclosed an envelope for the 
return of this letter. 

1. Was she at work regularly? 
Always Usually Irregular 

2. Did she get to work on time? 
Always Usually Often tardy 
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3. Did she attend strictly to her 
work ? Very industrious \verage 
worker Lazy 


4. If you gave her a job could you 
depend on her finishing it? Unusually 
lependable Almost always depend- 
able Had to be watched 

5. Did she see work to be done with- 
ut having to be told? \lways went 
ahead Sometimes saw jobs ahead 
Waited to be told 

6. Was her work neatly done and 
with care? Always Usually 
Very careless worker 

7. Did she make many mistakes and 
have to do her work over? Made 
very few Made average number 
Always had to do work over 

8. Had she sufficient speed for your 
work? Unusually quick \verage 

Too slow 

9. Did she get along nicely with her 
fellow workers? Always co-operative 

Usually so Quarrelsome 

10. Had she any disagreeable habits? 

11. Had her training at school helped 
her to do your work? 

12. In what ways do you suggest that 
her training could be improved upon? 

13. Do you consider — 
as one of your very best workers, above 
average, average, not quite up to stand- 
dard, poor? Will you please check one 
item, 

Remarks: 


Signed =e 
We shall be greatly obliged to you for 
your trouble in answering this letter. 
Very truly yours, 
Co-ordinator 


This rating scheme is a modification 
of the Graphic Rating Scale. A three 
fold division of traits has been used 
rather than a five fold because of prac- 
tical considerations. A five fold would 
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make too bulky a letter and would take 
more time for reading than a busy em- 
ployer wishes to give. 

The Permanent Record Card. One of 
the problems in with 
record keeping is how to put the infor 
mation this 
scheme on the permanent personal rec- 


Our 


connection 


obtained through rating 
ord card, which has a space for the em- 
ployer’s estimate of work only one and 
one-half inches by one-half inch in size. 
At present a profile graph is made in 
this small space, which shows at a glance 
the rating received. The space is divided 
horizontally into three divisions and ver- 
tically into nine. The information ob- 
tained from questions ten to thirteen in- 
clusive can be put on this card. Of 
course, these follow-up letters are filed 
where they are instantly available. A 
profile graph appears as follows: 
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This graph shows that the girl rated 
was above average in (1) regularity of 
attendance; and (2) punctuality; aver- 
age in (3) industry, (4) dependability, 
(5) initiative, (6) carefulness of work, 
(7) accuracy, (8) speed; and above 
average in (9) ability to cooperate. 

One of the principal advantages of 
this type of rating is that it stimulates 
the employer to think so that in more 
cases than not he gives his personal 
opinion of the worker under “Remarks.” 
These remarks are often very illuminat- 
ing. The returned letters are frequently 
shown to the girls themselves. A girl 
understands immediately such a criti- 
cism as “Had to be watched,” whereas 
if “No” were checked opposite “De- 
pendability,”’ the vaguest picture of her- 
self would be suggested. 








Use of Returns in Improvement of 
Instruction. These follow-up letters 
may be put to another use also, that of 
showing the teachers what qualities they 
have been able to develop and those 
qualities which neither school had devel- 
oped nor innate ability provided. A 
tabulation of the returned letters for a 
year shows that the registrants are above 
average in regularity of attendance and 
punctuality, but dependability and ini- 
tiative are being almost wholly unde- 
veloped. Frequency graphs were made 
for questions one to nine inclusive and 
question thirteen. The graph for this 
last question is appended. 


GENERAL ESTIMATE OF ABILITY 
(Question 13) 
23 Replies from Follow- up Letters 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
CONNECTICUT 
The Connecticut branch of the N 


tional Vocational Guidance Associati 
has begun the publication of a “Journa 
which will serve as a clearing house | 
news about guidance activities in tha 
state. The “Journal” is to appear 
often as the treasury and the supply 
news permit and should prove an ey 
cellent means of keeping the members 
of the Association in touch with ea 
other’s activities. Anyone interested i 
this plan might write to Mr. Frank J 
McKee, Central High School, Bridge 
port. 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN 
MILWAUKEE 
On April fourth forty-five teachers 


and industrial people from the city otf 
Milwaukee met for the purpose of or 
ganizing a branch of the National Vo 
cational Guidance Association. It 
expected that the membership will be at 
least sixty. An executive committee has 
been appointed to work out details o1 
organization, which will be completed 
at the next meeting called for Wednes- 
day evening, May first. This group 
consists of about equal numbers from 
industry and from education. It is the 
purpose of this Milwaukee association 
to keep a very definite relationship be 
tween these two agencies. This organ- 
ization is a result of the procedure 
described in the article appearing in 
this issue of the Magazine entitled 
“Initiating City Wide Guidance Through 
the Y. M. C. A.” 





REVISED PRINCIPLES 
The revised Principles of Vocational 


Guidance are now available in printed 
form and copies may be secured from 
the Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Graduate School of Education, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Massachusetts 
for five cents each. 
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OCCUPATIONAL DESCRIPTIONS AND THEIR USES 


A Bibliography of Five Hundred Items 


Homer J. SMITH 


College of Education 


Vocational counseling must remain 
undeveloped and ineffective until more 
and better occupational pictures have 
been constructed. It is equally true 
that if the amount and kind of printed 
descriptions now available were better 
known the service to youth could be 
wonderfully improved. The accompany- 
ing lists are presented, therefore, to fur- 
ther acquaintance with and to influence 
the preparation and appropriate use of 
such materials. 

The books and bulletins named cannot 
be said to have been written according 
to any established plan of inclusion and 
organization. Consistence may be ex- 
pected only within series of the same 
authorship. A standard outline needs 
to be perfected, to be enlarged upon or 
limited as subjects and uses may dictate. 
Many persons and agencies are now con- 
cerned with such standardization, just 
as they are engaged in meeting the need 
for new materials where gaps exist. 

Some readers may feel that the entries 
comprising the several “parts’’ might 
have been conveniently grouped to bring 
together all publications on a selected 
subject. To these we offer the suggest- 
ion of gain in browsing through such an 
array, sO prone are we in these days to 
“attend strictly to our own business.” 
Let us go afield and try to sense the 
breadth which is, and must be, charac- 
teristic of the guidance field and pur- 
pose. 

Part |—One Hundred Books More or 
Less Definitely Descriptive of 
Specific Occupations 


Atten—Advertising as a Vocation (1919) 
Macmillan 


University of Min 


ALLEN rhe Law as a Vocation 1927 
Harvard University Press 
ALLEN—The Shoe Industry 1922 Revised 


Ed.) Holt 


ALMACK AND LAN Problems of the 
Teaching Protession 1925) Houghton 
Mifflin 


Batpwin—The Young Man and the Law 
(1920) Macmillan 

Beck—Better Citizenship Throug Art 
Training (1921) McClurg 

3eRRY—The Philosophy of Athletics (1927) 
A. S. Barnes C 

BLeEYER—The Profession o Journalisn 
(1918) Atlantic Monthly Pres 

Boss—Farm Management—Lyons 

BovuGHNer—Women in Journalism (192¢ 
Appleton 

Bow sFIELD— Making 
Forbes 

Brown—How t Draw for the Papers 
(1925) Pearson 

ButLer—Saleswomen in Mercantile Stores 
(1912) Russell Sage Foundation 

Capot—The Training and Rewards of a 
Physician (1918) Lippincott 

CatKkins—The Advertising Ma 1922 
Scribners 

Cavert—Securing Christian Leaders for 1 
morrow (1926) Doran 

CHARTERS—A Study Pharmacy fron 
Functional Standpoint (1926) McG 
Hill 

Cotsy—Capt. Elbridge—The Protess 
Arms (1924) Appleton 

Co.ttins—Opportunities in Merchant §$ 
(1919) Harpers 

Corrett—Garden Farming—W inston 


the Farm Pay (1919 


raw 


CUNNINGHAM—American Railroads (1922 
Shaw 
Dean—Opportunities in Farming 1919 


Harpers 
Davis—Horticultur 
Davis—Productive Plant Husbandry —l 

pincott 
Day—Productive Swine Husbandry—Ly 

pincott 
Diury—Schoolmastering (1926) Macmillan 
“aTo~ AND Stevens—Commercial Work 
and Training for Girls (1915) Macmillan 
FEcKLtes AND Warren—Dairy Farming 

Macmillan 
Epstetn—The Automobile Industry—Shaw 
FarrcHILD—Training for the Electric Rail 

way Business (1919) Lippincott 


Lippincott 
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kinckK— Success in Music and How It Is 
Won (1909) Scribners. 

Finney——lThe Physician (1923) Scribners. 

FKo.tz— The Federal Civil Service as a 
Career (1909) Putnam 

FF RIEDELI lraining tor 
(1921) Lippincott 

Gatrin——Rural Life—Century 

Gow1in-- Selection and Training of the Busi 
ness lexecutive (1918) Macmillan 


Librarianship 


Hamitron—The Policewoman Her Ser 
vice and Ideals—-Stokes 
HAMMETY AND LUNDGREN-—How to Be an 


Athlete (1927) Heath 

HiamMOND— The Engineer (1924) Scribners 

HrNvRick—Opportunities Chemistry 
(1919) Harpers 

Hines—Finding the Right Teaching Posi- 
tion (1926) Scribners. 

HoopINGARNER—Business Personality and 
Its Development (1927) Shaw. 

Hoover—Science and Art of Salesmanship 
(1917) Lippincott 

Horton—Opportunities in 
(1920) Harpers 

Horner—Training for a Life Insurance 
Agent (1917) Lippincott. 

HornsLow—Training for the Stage (1916) 
Lippincott 

Howr—Chemistry in Industry (1925) Chem- 
ical Foundation. 

Hunt—The Young Farmer—Orange. 

IsHMAN-—Real Estate (1924) Appleton. 

JeENSEN—Problems of Public Finance (1924) 
Crowell 

JoHuNSoN—Earning a Living by the Pen 
(1926) Vassar College Press. 

Jounson—To Women of the Business World 
(1923) Lippincott. 

Ketty ann AtteEN—The Ship-building In- 
dustry (1918) Houghton 

Kitpurr—The Private Secretary (1916) 
Century. 

KirK AND Waescue—Junior Training for 
Modern Business (1925) Winston. 

Knicut—Qualities Related to Success in 
Teaching (1922) Columbia University 
Press, 

Kyte anp Evtis—Fundamentals of Farming 
and Farm Life—Scribners 

Ler—Opportunities in the Newspaper Busi- 
ness (1919) Harper. 

Lewis—Productive Poultry Husbandry (Re- 
vised Ed. 1919) Lippincott. 

Lirovp—Productive Vegetable Gardening— 
Lippincott. 

Lorp—The Young Man and _ Journalism 
(1922) Macmillan. 

Lyon—FEducation for Business (1922) Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 

MacDonatp—Homemaking: A _ Profession 
for Men and Women (1927) Marshall 


Jones Co, 


Engineering 
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McCu__touGH—Engineering as a Vocatior 
(1911) Williams 

McMitten—The Farming Fever—Appleton. 

MackINTosH—Creative Selling (1923) Ap- 
pleton. 

Maxweitt—li | Were Twenty-one: Tips 
from a Business Veteran (1917) Lippi 
cott 


Mavyers— The Federal Service (1922) Ap 
pleton 
Moon Che Book of Forestry (1916) Ap 
pletor 
NEWELL AND DkaAver—Engineering as a 


Career (1916) Van Nostrand. 

Nicno.ts—Junior Business Training (1923) 
American Book Co. 

Otmstep—Nursing as an Occupation—Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, 

Pace— Modern Aircraft (1927) Henley. 

PatmMEer—The Ideal Teacher (1909) Houg! 
ton Mifflin. 

Prearson—The Teacher (1921) Scribners 

Pincnot—Training of a Forester (1917 
Revised Ed.)—Lippincott. 

Rotre—Interior Decoration—( Revised 1926) 
Macmillan. 

Sackett—-The Engineer: His Work and 
His Education—Ginn 

pe Scuweinitz—The Art of Helping People 
Out of Trouble (1924) Houghton. 

Sears—Productive Orcharding (1917) Lip 
pincott. 

Seirz—Training for the Newspaper Trade 
(1916) Lippincott. 

S.attery—The Ministry (1922) Scribners 

Spencer—The Efficient Secretary (1917) 
Stokes Co 

Spi_Ker—The Real Estate Business as a 
Profession (1923) Appleton. 

Stirtinc—Fundamentals of the Naval Ser 
vice (1917) Lippincott 

Strone—Training and Rewards « 
ver—Scribners 

Swatn—The Young Man and Civil Er 
gineering (1925) Macmillan. 

S weetzer— Opportunities in Aviation (1920) 
Harpers. 

Tat—Professional Education for Librarian 
ship (1926) Wilson. 

Turrs—Education and Training for Social 
Work (1923) Russell Sage Foundation 
VaNKieecK—Women in the Bookbinding 
Trade (1913) New York Survey Asso- 

ciates, Inc. 

Watsu-—Teaching as a Profession (1926) 
Holt. 

Wasnepurn—-Productive Diarying—Lippin- 
cott. 

Warren—Farm Management—Macmillan. 

Weaver AND Weaver—Medicine as a pro- 
fession (1917) A. S. Barnes Co. 

WuiteHEAp—Common Sense in Business 
(1921) Crowell. 


fa Law 
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WuiTrentap—How to Run a Store (1923) 
Crowell. 

WitttamMsS—The Newspaper Man (1922) 
Scribners 

Woops—Life Underwriting as a Career 


Harpers 

Wricht—The Young Man and 
(1920) Macmillan. 

Younc— Theatre Practice (1926) Scribners. 


leaching 


Part 1l—Books of Information and In- 
spiration to Those Concerned With 
Occupational Selection 


Anpott—-Women in Industry (1918) Apple 
ton 
AneL- Successful Family Lite on the Mod 


erate Income (1927) Lippincott. 


AnpamMS—Twenty Years at Hull House 
(1920) Macmillan. 

ApamMs—Descriptions of Industry (1918) 
Holt. 

AnamMs—-Women Professessional Workers 


(1921) Macmillan. 

Air—eN—A Guide to the Study of Occupa- 
tions (1921) Harvard University Press. 
A._LeEN—Business Employments (1916) Ginn. 

Arwoop—How to Get Ahead—Bobbs. 
BassoN—Making Good in Business—Revel. 


3ARNARD—Getting a Living (1921) Franklin 
Pub. Co. 

BenNett—Women and Work (1917) Ap- 
pleton 

Bernays—An Outline of Careers (1927) 
Doran Co. 

Bisnop and Ketiter—lIndustry and Trade 
(1918) Ginn. 

BLack—Paths to Success (1924) Heath 


Biake—Guidance for College Women 
(1926) Appleton. 

Bruce—Self Development—Funk. 

3uLLock and Jonunson—Employment of 
Women— Wilson. 

Butter—Scholarship and Service 

Camp—Keeping Fit—Reynolds. 

Center—The Worker and His Work (1920) 
Lippincott. 

CuurcH—The Making of An 
(1923) Appleton. 

Crark—The High School Boy and His 
Problems (1920) Macmillan. 

Core—Heroes of Everyday Life (1911) Ginn. 

Cookx—Looking Toward College—Univ. of 
South Dakota 

Cottrers— Marriage and Careers, for Wom- 
en (1926) Channel. 

Comrort—The Choice of a College (1925) 
Macmillan. 

Corstn—Which College for the Boy? (1909) 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Donnetty—What Shall I Do With My 
Life? (1924) Westminster Press. 

Dovcuton—Preparing for the 
Work (1922) Scribners. 


Scribner. 


Executive 


World's 





Doxsee—Getting Into Your Liie Work 
(1922) Abingdon Press. 

Exnst—What Shall | Be? (1924) Appletor 

Farks—Men Who Have Made Good— Revel 

Ferris and Moore—Girls Who Did (1927) 
Dutton 

Fitene—Careers for W omen 1920) 
Houghton Mifflin 

FLeminc—Guide Posts to Life Wor} A} 
ingdon 

FLeTCHER—How to Get the Job You Want 
(1922) Houghton Mifflin 

Forpes—-Men Who Are Making America 


(1917) Forbes 
GiBson—On Being a Girl 
GOovsEL! The Education of Women 

Macmillan. 

Hatt—How to Get a Position and How to 

Keep It (1908) Funk. 

Harris—The Young Man and His Vocatior 

(1916) R. G. Badger. 
HawkKswortH—What Are You 

Be? (1924) Century 


1917) Macmillas 


(1924 


(,0Ing t 


Hazarp—From College Gates (1925) 
Houghton Mifflin. 
HoertE and SaLtsperG—The Girl and the 


Job (1919) Holt 
Ho_tmes—How to Choose a Career 
McBride. 
Horton—Out Into Life (1924) Abingdon 
HumpHREY— Women in American History 


(1927) 


Bobbs 
Jackson—Making Business Advancement 
Sure— Stokes 


Jackson and others—Opportunities of To 
day for Boys and Girls (1921) Century 

JoHnson—Women of the Business World 
Lippincott 


Jorpan—At the Turn of the Road—Revel 

Krtpurr—How to Choose and Get a Better 
Job (1921) Harper. 

Koper and Hanson—The Diseases of Occu 
pations (1916) Blakeston 

LaSatie and Witey—Vocations for Girl 
Houghton Mifflin 

Lane—Occupational Studies (1927) Inter 


national Textbook Co 
Levuck—Fields of Work for Womer 
Appleton 
Lyon and BurtTLer 
(1927) Macmillan. 
MacLeon—Wage Earning Won tO Mac- 
millan. 
McCormick—The Problem 


1926) 


Vocational Readings 


of the Working 


Bov—Revel 

MarpFn—The Exception Employee Crow 
ell. 

Martin and Post—Vocations for Trained 
Women (1914) Longmans 

MatTnews—Getting on in the World—Scott 


Mrrton—How to Choose the Right Voca 
tion (1917) Funk & Wagnalls Co 

Moore—The Youth and the Nation 
Macmillan 


(1917) 
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Moore and Epwarps—Vocational Culture 
Reader (1920) Heath. 

Morcan—Living and Working Together— 
Scribner. 

Moron—Finding a Way Out (1920) Double- 
day 

NorrsiNcer—Correspondence Schools, Lyce- 
ums, Chautauquas (1926) Macmillan. 


ParKMAN-—Heroes of Service (1917) Cen 
tury. 

Parsons—Choosing a Vocation (1909) 
Houghton Mifflin. 

Pressey—A Vocational Reader (1916) 


Rand, McNally Co. 

Reep—Junior Wage Earners (1920) 
millan. 

RICCIARDI 
Appleton. 

RicHAarps—The Man of To-morrow (1917) 
The Gen. Bd. of Young Men’s Mutual Im- 
provement Asso. of the: Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints. 

Rospinson—The Find Yourself Idea (1922) 
Association Press. 

RopGer—Careers (1928) Appleton 

Rottins—What Can a Young Man Do?— 
Little, Brown & Co. 


Mac- 


The Boy and His Future (1925) 


ROSENGARTEN—Choosing Your Lite Work 
(1924) McGraw. 
Suip_ce—Finding Your Job (1921) Ronald 


Press. 

SmitH—One Hundred Famous Americans- 
McKay. 

Sowers—The Boy and His Vocation—Man- 
ual Arts Press. 

SparKs—The Men Who Made the Nation- 
Macmillan. 


Sropparp— The Boy Lincoln—-Appleton 
Stopparp—Men of Business—Scribner 
SuttivAN—How tto Work Your Way 


Through College (1924) Clode. 
Tappin—Heroes of Progress—Houghton. 
Terrerts—American Leaders—Lippincott. 
ToLtanp—Choosing the Right Career (1927) 

Appleton. 

TwomepLy and Dana—The Romance of La- 
bor (1916) Macmillan. 

Wancer—What Girls Can Do (1926) Holt. 

WarNER—Being a Boy—Houghton Mifflin. 

WasHINGToN—Up from Slavery—Houghton 

Mifflin. 

Weaver and Briyer—Profitable Vocations 
for Boys (1915) Barnes. 
Wurreneap—Your Job (1920) Biddle 


Part I11—Suggestions of the Kind and 
Amount of Occupational Materials 
Procurable from Various Sources 


American Assoc. of Social Workers, 130 E. 
22d St., New York. 

Kie1n—Vocational Aspects of Family So- 
cial Work (1926). 

A Definition of Social Work. 


Vocational Aspects of Medical So 
Work. 

Vocational Aspects of Psychiatric So 
Work. 


American Library Association, Chicago 

Duntap and JoHNson—Vocations 
College Women (1925). 

Librarianship as a Profession for ( 
Trained Men and Women (1926) 

Library Work—An Opportunity 

Baltimore Public Schools — Occupati 
Studies. 
Telephone Operator, Nurs« 
Boston Public Schools. 

Book-binding, Dressmaking, Clothing 
chine Operating, Baking, 
Architect, Manicuring and Hair Dre 
ing 

Bureau of Vocational 
York City. 

Women in the Law (1920) 

Numerous other studies, art, business, ed 
cation, home economics. 

Hirtu—Vocations for Business and Pr 
fessional Women (1917) 

Central Council of Nursing Education, | 
So. Mich. Ave., Chicago. 
Opportunity in the Field of Nursing 
Chicago Public Schools—‘Do you want 
be?” Series, Trade Bulletins, and Voca 
tional Guidance Bulletins. 

Architect, Business Executive, Draftsmar 
Agriculturalist, Employment 
Accountant, Civil Service 
Physical Education, Electrical Man 
facturing, Home Economics, Advertis 
ing, Dentist, Chemist, Engineer, For 
eign Service, Nurse, Librarian, Lawye: 
Pharmacist, Auto-Mechanic, Lithog 
rapher, Journalist, Industrial 
Doctor, Salesman, Beauty Culture, Con 
positor, Pressman, Bookbinder, Er 
graver, Stereotyper, Private Secretar) 
Social Work, Domestic Science, Teac! 
ing, Merchant Tailor, Photography 
Office Positions for Young Women, 0: 
cupational Statistics, Electrical Installa 
tion. 

Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 
Printing Trades, Garment Trades. 
Cincinnati Public Schools—Vocational Bu 
reau. 

Street Railway Transportation, Metal I: 
dustries, Shoe Industry, Garment Indus 
try. 


‘1 


\l 
\ 


Information N 


Department of Labor, Ottawa, Canada 
Studies of Occupations 
Bricklaying, Carpentry, General Offic 


Work, Stenography. 
Federal Board for Vocational Education 
Washington. 
Analyses—Pottery, Railway Boilermaker 
Paper Hanging, Stone Setting, Retai! 


Landscal 


Manager 
Contractor 


Artist 
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Grocery 3usiness, Machinists Trade, 
Junior Commercial Occupations 
ndtana University (Book Store) 

Banking as a Profession, Printing Trades, 
Department Store Service, Journalist, 
Teaching, Nursing, Opportunities for 
Women in the Telephone 

wa State College, Ames 

LynN—Engineering as a Life 

iwants Club—New York City 
Hotel, 54 W. 33 St 

The Young Man and His Career (Series) 
1. Law, 2. Engineering 

filwaukee Vocational School—kKese 
Dept. (My Life Work Series) 

Automobile, Hosiery, Stationary En 
gineer, Dept. Store Work, Shoes, Car 
pentry, Bricklaying, Plumbing, Elec 
tricity, Painting and Decorating, Sheet- 
metal, Plastering, Steam-fitting, Struc 
tural Ironwork, Molder and Core maker, 
Machinist, Pattern Maker, Tool and 
Die Maker, Draftsman, Forgeman 
Welder, Boiler Maker, Office Work, Ac 
countant, Printing, etc., etc 

w Orleans Public Schools 

Series 


>ervice 





Work 


Martinique 
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V ocational 


T 
intormatior 


Nursing as a Profession, Specialty Sales- 


man, Retail Salesman, Watch Repairer, 
Proof Reader, Radiotrician, Dental Me- 
chanic, Telephone Operator 

uladelphia Public Schools—Bureau oi Oc 


cupations 

Woman Physician, Magazine Work, 
Advertising as a Profession for Wom 
en, Charity Organization Work, Woman 
Florist, Dept. Store Education, Hospital 
Dietitian, Woman Laboratory Worker, 
Insurance, Library Work, Landscape 
Architecture, Manufacturing Clerk in 
Publishing House, Newspaper Work, 
Secretarial Work, Opportunities for 
Women in Financial Institutions in 
Philadelphia, Selling Stocks and Bonds, 
Statistical Work for Women, Public 
Health Nursing, Probation Work, 
Photography, School Gardening, School 
Dietitian, Medical Social Service 

ttsburgh Public Schools—Voc. Guid. Dept. 

Draftsman, Pattern Making, 

Worker, Machinist, Struc- 


} 
ine 


Printer, 
Sheetmetal 


tural Steel Worker, Stationary En- 
gineer, Stenographer, Salesperson, Office 
Clerk, Painter, Baker, Barber, Messen- 
ger 

Public Education Association, New York 


City 

The Visiting Teacher in the U 
(1923) 

ochester Public Schools 

Nursing, Hair Dressing, 
Candy Making, Clothing Industry 
retarial Work, Banking. Architect, 


ted States 


Dental Hygiene, 
Sec- 
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Paper-box Making, Engineering 
Seattle Public Schools. 
Banks, Importing and 
and Truck Dealers, 
Overseas Merchants 
Southern Woman's Educational { 
Richmond, Va 
Occupations for Women—A Stud 
by Dr. O. Latham Hatchet 
united } 
ton. 
Lowe 
Universit) 


Exporting 
Department 


~ 


Society of Caristian End 
Religious Vocatior 
of California, Dept. of \V 
( Berkeley ) 
Juniors in Banks, in Clerical Post 








Retail Groceries, in Tel { ‘ 
in Department Stores 
Analysis of Plastering, Cabinet-Ma ¢ 
House Carpentry Aut Mechani 
Chemical Laboratory Techt an, ] 
ing of Vocational Agriculture \ Study 
of Occupations, Other than H e Mak 
ing, Open to Women Trained Home 
Economics 
University of Michigan, Dept \ I 
Ann Arbor 
Carpenter—The Occupations of 207 5 
normal Girls 
University of Minnesota 1 
culture, Minneapolis 
Vocations and Professions in Agri re 
Forestry, and Home Eco 
University of North Carolina 
College Education and Prote i 
portunity 
niversity of Oklah »—-\ it il d 
ance Committce 
Professional Opportunitr ert 
Trained Men and Womet 
niversity of Washington, Seattl 
A Call to Librarianship 
White-Williams Foundation, Philadelp 
The Pharmacist, Dental Mechanic, Profe 
sional Photographer, Librarian, Hair 
Dresser. Watcl making and Ref ir 
Hoisery Industry, Paper Box Industry 
Women c I lucati nal md I) lust? { ’ “i 
Boston 
Eaves—Gainful Employments H 
capped Women 
Women’s Occupational Bureau—1111 ] 
let Ave., Minneapolis 
The Field ol Social Work Nur ya : 
Profession, Executive and Buy: Pos 


tions of Women 


Departm« , 


Library Work as a Profession, Clerical 
and Secretarial Work, Opportunities 
for Women Trained in Home Econor 

ics. Women in Banking in Minneapolis 


Other Sources 
American Council of 
son Place, Washington, D. C 
Bov Scouts of America—200 Fittt 


nue, New York 


> 
Educati n a] 























L. S. Dept. of Labor—Women’s Bureau. 

UL. S. Dept. of Labor—Children’s Bureau. 

State Departments of Education. 

Russel-Sage Foundation, New York City. 

Survey Associates, New York City. 

State Industrial Commissions. 

National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion, 

Harvard University, Dept. of Vocational 
Guidance. 

National Metal Trades Association, Chi- 
cago. 

National Bureau of Economic Research, 
New York. 

Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations, 
New York. 

Y. W. C. A. National Office, New York. 

National Industrial Conference Board, 
New York. 

Women’s Vocational Alliance, Los An- 
geles. 

The Cleveland Foundation. 

U. S. Bureau of Labor Statictics 

U. S. Census Bureau 

New York School of Philanthropy. 

Colleges and Universities. 

National Research Council 

Books Used as Texts for Occupations 

Classes. 

Bate ANd WiL_son—Studies in Vocational 
Information (1926) Longmans. 

Cote—Economic Success—Macmillan. 

Gites— Vocational Civics (1919) Macmil- 
lan. 

Gow1n, WHEATLEY AND Brewer—Occupa- 
tions (1923) Ginn 

Hitt—Vocational Civics (1928) Ginn. 

Jackson—What Men Do (1925) Macmil- 
lan. 

Lynn—Getting a Living—Franklin. 

Lyon—Making a Living (1927) Macmil 
lan. 

ZiecLeER AND JAQuUETTE—Choosing an Oc- 
cupation (1924) Winston. 


Part 1V—Periodical References Concern- 
ing Occupational Studies and the Use 
of Resultant Information 
ALLEN, FrepertcK J.—The Need for Clear- 
ing Information on Occupational Studies 
and Possible Ways of Organizing a Clear- 
ance Service—Voc. Guid. Mag. 3:235-7. 

April, 1925. 

Anpverson, W. A.—Vocational Choices and 
College Graduation—Voc. Guid. Mag. 
6:111-114. Dec. 1927. 

BrincHam, W. V.—Student Personnel Ser- 
vice and Industrial Research—Jr. of Per. 
Res. 2:55-64. May, 1923. 

BLAKE, Manette B.—How Can We Give 
Information about Occupations to College 
Students? Voc. Guid Mag. 6:294-296. 
Apr. 1928. 

Bracpon, Heren D.—An Analysis of the 
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Process ot Counseling—Voc. Guid. Ma, 
6:252-5. March, 1928. 

Brewer, JoHN M.—The Vocational Exp 
ence of Counselors—Voc. Guid. May 
7 :76-8. Nov. 1928. 

Crakk, Florence E.—Survey of Research 
Carried on in the Field of Occupations and 
Industry by Persons and Bureaus Con 
nected with the Public School System 
Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:309-314. April, 192 

Ciark, Florence E.—The Content and A: 
rangement of Schedules for Occupationa| 
Investigation. Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:318-32 
April, 1926. 

Comrort, W. W.—Vocational Guidance at 
Havertord College, Sch. and Soc. 21 :264-5 
Feb. 28, 1925. 

Corre, Mary P.—A Coordinated Plan ior 
Occupational Studies. Voc. Guid. Mag 
6:317-322. April, 1928 

Corre, Mary P.—How to Conduct. Studies 
About Occupational Opportunities in a 
Large City System. Voc. Guid. Mag 
5 :259-66. March, 1927. 

Corre, Mary P.—The Problems of Sum 
marizing and Editing Occupational Stu 
dies. Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:334-339. April 
1926 

Counts, G. S.—Social Status of Occupa 
tions. Sch. Rev. 33:16-27. Jan., 1925. 

Crockett, Arex. C.—Research for the Vo 
cational Counselor. Voc. Guid. Mag 
5 :212-214. Feb., 1927. 

Davis, ANNE S.—Methods of Acquainting 
Pupils with Educational Opportunities 
Natl. Voc. Guid. Bull. (Now Voc. Guid 
Mag.) 1:81-3. Jan., 1923. 

Drury—lInformation on Vocations thru the 
College Library—Library Jr. 53:251-3 
March 15, 1928. 

Epcerton, A. H.—Analysis of Occupations 
for Purposes of Educational and Voca- 
tional Guidance. Natl. Voc. Guid. Assn. 
Bull. (Now Voc. Guid. Mag.) I. Feb 
1923. 

Epcerton AND CuN.LirFE—A Public School 
Program for Collecting and Using Occu 
pational Information. 23rd Yearbook N 
S. S. E. Part II, pp. 119-138 (1924). 

Fryer, Dovcras—Objectives of the Inter- 
view for the Vocational Counselor. Vo 
Guid. Mag. 5:334-340. April, 1927. 

Gionrncs, Czartina J.—The Occupational 
Material I Need and How I Make Use 
of It. Voc. Guid. Mag. 3:223-5. Apri! 
1925. 

Grizzett, E. D.—A program of Guidance in 
the School of Education. (Univ. of Penn 
Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:74-8. Nov., 1925. 

Hansam, Wrntrrep M.—Are Occupationa 
Studies and Investigations Proving Their 
Worth? Voc. Guid. Mag. 6:128-133. Dec 
1927. ’ 

Hartson, L. D—The Occupations Which 
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1 
College Graduates Lunt 


Voc. Guid. Mag 
6 :297-302 April, 1928 

Hort, Fk. O.—The Challenge of Education 
and Vocational Guidance in Wisconsin. 
Voc. Guid. Mag. 6:303-307. April, 1928 

Horkins, L. B.—Personnel Work at North- 
western Univ. J: yf Per. Res. 1:77-88. 


Sept., 1922 


dorkins, L. B.—Personnel Service in the 
College. Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:364-309. May, 
1926 

HusBANnp, Ricnarp \W Studies Student 


Personnel Dartmouth College. Jr. ot 
Per. Res. 2:70-79. June, 1923 


Jounsr J. B.—Predicting College Suc 
ess tor the High School Senior Vox 
Guid. Mag. 6:289-294. Apr., 1928 

Jones, ArtHur J.—A Program ot Guidance 

the School of Education, University o1 
Pennsylvania Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:74-7 
Nov., 1925 

Jones, M. Z frends of Occupations in the 
Population. Mo. Lab. Rey. 20 :970-8. May 
1925 

K $0 H D Vocational Guidance in 
1927. Survey 58:103-4. April 15, 1927 

LANE, May Roce Relationships Existing 
tween the Counselor and the Occupa 
tional Investigator Voc. Guid. Mag 


4:314-318. April, 1926 

LANE, May Rocers—The Content, Volume, 
and Uses of Occupational Studies. Voc 
Guid. Mag. 4:326-333. April, 1926 

Leonarp, R. J.—Dangers Incident to the 
Continual Lengthening of Proitessional 
Curricula. Sch. and Soc. 25 :759-68. June 
25, 1927 

Mackayer, D. L 
Interest. Amer. Jr. of Soc 
Nov., 1927 

Maverick, Lewis A.—What Commendable 
Guidance Activities are Now Provided for 
College and University Students? Voc. 
Guid. Mag. 6:209-11. Feb., 1928. 

Murt_anp, Crieo—Occupational Material 
Needed by Teachers and the Use to be 
Made of It. Voc. Guid. Mag. 3:262-8 
May, 1925 

Nicuots, ]. C.—Vocational and Educational 
Guidance for Freshmen in Cleveland In- 
stitute of Technology. Voc. Guid. Mag 
6:162-4. Jan., 1928 

Oyemann, R. H.—Constant and Variable 
Occupations of the United States in 1920. 
U. of Ill. Bur. of Ed. Res. No. 35. p. 1-47. 
(1927). 

Paterson, Donatp G.—Student Personnel 
Service at Minnesota. Jr. of Per. Res 
3 :449-53. March, 1925 

Paterson, D. G.anp Committee—The Min- 
nesota Student Personnel Program (Uni- 
versity). Supplement to the Educational 
Record. Apr., 1928 

Peters, Iva L—A Two-Year Experiment 


Fixation of Vocational 
33 :353-70 


with Vocational Guidance in a Woman's 


ege (,oucher ) Ped Sem Sept 
1923 

Perers, Iva—The Practice t Vocational 
Guidance at Goucher College. Voc. Guid 
Mag. 2:151-4. March, 1924 

Peters, iva | An Adequate Program 
kducational and Vocational Guidance in a 
Colleg Voc. Guid. Mag. 5 :247-9. March 
1927 

Pruerte, | Vocational Orientation for the 
College Student Educ te 69 :83-5 
Feb., 192 

Ryan—School Use « Occupational Ma 
terial [ S. Bu. « Kd. Bull. 24, 1918 
pp 77 82 

SCHAUFFLER, Mary ( Standards tor Eval 
lating Uccupat al Studies tor a Critical 


Bibliography. Voc. Guid. Mag. 4:340-344 
April, 1926 

SCHRAMMEL, H. | actors in a College 
Man's Choice of a Career. Voc. Guid 
Mag. 5:214-218. Feb., 1927 

Stone, Wma. H.—Vocational Guidance 
Colleges and Universities (General) Fol 
lowed by individual statements concerning 
Middlebury, Michigan, Stanford, Dart 
mouth, Northwestern. 23rd Yrbk. N.S. 5 
E. Part II, 1924 

leerer, Ver. A.—The Study oi Occupations 
—Voc. Guid. Mag. 7 :55-61. Nov., 1928 

Toors, Herpert A In Quest of Unusual 
Talent tor the Occupational Talk. Vo 
Guid. Mag. 5:171-3. Jan., 1927 

Warpner, CHartes A.—-How to Teach Oc 
cupations in the Small City High School 
Voc. Guid. Mag. 5 :257-8. March, 1927 

Wuetpton, P. K.—Occupational Groups in 
the United States Amer. Statis. Asso 
Jr. 21 :335-43. Sept., 1926 

Woop, B. D.—College Curriculum and Vo 
cational Guidance. Sch. and Soc. 21 :508 
12. April 25, 1925 

Wricut, Barnara H.—A Method of Using 
the Group Conference as a Guidance De- 
vice. Voc. Guid. Mag. 7 :26-33. Oct., 1928 

Occupational Research Numbers—V oc. Gusd 

Mag 

Vol. 4, No. 7—April, 1926 
Vol 6 No 1 Oct., 1927 


The National Junior Personnel Service, 
32 Waverly Place, New York City, is issuing 
a bulletin in cooperation with the New York 
City Kiwants Club Those issued so far 
under The Young Man and His Career are 
“The Law,” “Engineering,” and the “Print- 
ing Trades.’ 


The United States Department of Labor 
Woman's Bureau, has issued Bulletin No 
67, “Women Workers in Flint, Michigan.’ 
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CONSTITUTION anp BY-LAWS 
OF THE 
NATIONAL 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION 


Revised 1929 
CONSTITUTION 
ARTICLE I. 


Name. 

The name of the Association shall be 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE II. 
Objects. 

Section 1. The objects of the Asso- 
ciation are: 

a. To unite all of those persons en- 
gaged in or interested in any 
phase of vocational guidance in 
the United States into one na- 
tional organization and_ into 
branch organizations represent- 
ing specific localities or specific 
problems of guidance. 

b. To encourage the formation of 
branch vocational guidance asso- 
ciations in the United States 
which shall be affiliated with the 
National Vocational Guidance 
Association. 

c. To encourage experimentation in 
and the establishment of voca- 
tional guidance service in com- 
munities of the United States. 


d. To formulate standards and 
principles for vocational guid- 
ance. 


e. To gather and disseminate in- 
formation regarding problems of 





and progress in vocational guid- 
ance. 


ARTICLE III. 


Members, Qualifications, Admission and 
Dues. 


Section 1. Any person who is en- 
gaged in or interested in vocational guid- 
ance is eligible for membership. 

Section 2. Any eligible person may 
become a member of the Association on 
the payment of the annual dues. 

Section 3. There shall be two classes 
of members: Branch members and na- 
tional members. 

Section 4. Branch members shall be 
those persons who are members of a 
branch organization whose fee to the na- 
tional association, one dollar and fifty 
cents annually, is paid to the National 
Association through the branch organ- 
ization. 

Section 5. National members shall 
be those persons who are not members 
of or do not have voting power in any 
branch organization and whose dues of 
two dollars annually are paid directly 
to the National Association. 

ARTICLE IV. 
Branch Organizations. 

Section 1. Any duly constituted or- 
ganization of not less than twenty mem- 
bers, as defined in ARTICLE III, Sec- 
tion 4 above, interested in vocational 
guidance may be admitted as a branch 
of the National Vocational Guidance 
Association by vote of the Board of 
Trustees of this Association. 

Section 2. This Association shall in 
no manner whatsoever regulate or inter- 
fere with the management, government, 
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or form of organization of any of the 
branches. 
ARTICLE V. 
Officers and Trustees. 

Section 1. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall be a President, a First Vice- 
President, a Second Vice-President, a 
Secretary and a Treasurer, all of whom 
shall be members in good standing in 
the Association. 

Section 2. The Board of Trustees 
shall consist of: 

a. The officers of the Association. 

b. The editor of the Vocational 
Guidance Magazine. 

c. The most recent ex-President of 
the Association. 

d. Five other members at large. 

Section 3. The ex-President shall 
hold office for one year or until his suc- 
cessor shall conclude his term of office. 

Section 4. Members at large shall 
hold office for a term of two years, two 
members and three members being cho- 
sen each alternate year. 

Section 5. The officers of the Asso- 
ciation shall perform such duties as are 
provided in the By-Laws. 


ARTICLE VI. 
Election of Officers and Trustees. 

Section 1. Officers shall be elected 
at the Annual Meeting. They shall hold 
office until the next succeeding Annual 
Meeting or until their successors are 
chosen. In the case of a vacancy in any 
office, the Board of Trustees shall have 
power to fill same until next Annual 
Meeting. 


Section 2. Two members at large 


and three members at large of the Board 
of Trustees shall be elected at each al- 
ternate Annual Meeting except that at 
the first election after the adoption of 
this constitution five members at large 
shall be elected, two for terms of one 
year and three for terms of two years. 





They shall hold office until the second 
succeeding Annual Meeting or until their 
successors are chosen. In the case of a 
vacancy in the office of a member at 
large, the Board shall have power to fill 
same till the next Annual Meeting, at 
which time a member at large shall be 
elected to fill the unexpired term 
ARTICLE VII. 
Meetings. 

Section 1. The regular Annual Meet- 
ing of the Association shall be held at 
such time and place as shall be deter- 
mined by the Board of Trustees or the 
Executive Committee acting for the 
Board in accordance with this Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. Other meetings of 
the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation or conferences which it may 
sponsor shall be held at the call of the 
Board of Trustees. Notice of all meet- 
ings or conferences shall be sent out not 
less than thirty days prior to such meet 
ings. 

Section 2 The Board of 
shall hold a meeting promptly aiter the 
annual election for the purpose of ap 
pointing the necessary committees and 
the transaction of other business. 

Section 3. Other 
Board of Trustees shall be held at the 
call of the Executive Committee 

ARTICLE VIII 
Amendments. 

Amendments to the Con- 

Association may be 


Trustees 


meetings of the 


Section 1. 
stitution of this 
made only at the Annual Meeting by a 
two-thirds vote of those present. No 
proposal to amend shall be acted upon 
unless written notice thereof has been 
given to the secretary at least thirty 
days prior to the meeting at which same 
is to be submitted for action and the 
proposed amendment shall have been 
published in at least one issue of the 
Vocational Guidance Magazine 
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BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 

Elections. 

Section 1. Not later than three 
months before the Annual Meeting of 
the Association, the president shall ap- 
point a nominating committee of three 
members which shall present to the An- 
nual Meeting nominations for officers 
and such members at large of the Board 
of Trustees as are to be chosen at that 
time. 

Section 2. Nominations may also be 
made direct from the floor or by peti- 
tion of any ten members. Such addi- 
tional nominations shall be added to the 
list presented by the nominating com- 
mittee and voted upon at the same time 
and in the same way. 

Section 3. Election shall be by bal- 
lot or in such manner as the Association 
shall determine. 


ARTICLE II 
Meetings. 

Section 1. Twenty-five members shall 
constitute a quorum at any meeting of 
the Association. 

Section 2. The program or order of 
business as approved by the Board of 
Trustees shall be followed unless it is 
modified by action of the Association. 





ARTICLE III. 
Duties of Officers and Trustees. 

Section 1. The president shall pre- 
side at the anuual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation; shall appoint all standing com- 
mittees subject to the approval of the 
Board of Trustees; shall appoint all spe- 
cial committees unless otherwise directed 
by the members of the Association; and 
shal! supervise all activities of the Asso- 
ciation. He shall countersign all orders 
drawn by the secretary upon the treas- 
urer. The president of the National 
Association shall also serve as president 


of the Board of Trustees and be an ex 
officio member of all committees. 

Section 2. The first vice-president 
shall perform al! duties of the president 
in his absence, and in case of vacancy 
shall become president. Upon the ab- 
sence of the president and the first vice- 
president, the second vice-president shal] 
perform all duties of the president. 
Should a vacancy occur in the office of 
the first vice-president, he shall become 
first vice-president. 

Section 3. The secretary of the As- 
sociation shall also act as secretary of 
the Board of Trustees and of the Execu- 
tive Committee. He shall keep a record 
of the proceedings of the meetings of 
this Association and of the meetings of 
the Board of Trustees and the Executive 
Committee. The secretary shall report 
promptly to the trustees and to the 
branches all important actions of the 
Executive Committee and all business 
transacted by it. He shall draw all or- 
ders on the treasurer, read all official 
communications and be custodian of all 
properties of the Association not other- 
wise accounted for. He shall attend to 
the correspondence of the Association 
keeping a file of all important communi 
cations of the Association and copies of 
his replies thereto. He shall keep a reg- 
ister of the names of all members of 
the Association. 

Section 4. The treasurer shall col- 
lect all money due the Association. He 
shall keep an accurate account of all 
money received and disbursed and shall 
file, at the annual meeting, a typewritten 
report of same after his accounts have 
been audited by a duly appointed audit- 
ing committee. He shall pay out no 
money except upon a written warrant 
from the secretary countersigned by the 
president. 

Section 5. It shall be the duty of the 
Board of Trustees to take charge of, 
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control, and manage all business and 
property belonging to the Association, 
subject to the direction or limitations 
of the Association at its annual meeting. 

Section 6. The Board of Trustees, 
through the secretary of the national 
association, shall make a report to the 
annual meeting. 


ARTICLE IV. 
Duties of Committees. 

Section 1. There shall be four stand- 
ing committees as follows: 

a. An Executive Committee. 
b. A Committee on Publicity. 
c. A Committee on Legislation. 
d. A Program Committee. 

Section 2. The Executive Commit- 
tee shall consist of the President, the 
Secretary and the Treasurer. This com- 
mittee shall act for the Board of Trus- 
tees in the interim of its meetings. It 
shall promptly report to this board all 
business transacted and its acts shall be 
subject to review and reversal by said 
board. The Executives Committee shall 
have the right to initiate business, to 
conduct business and to vote by mail 
to nominate persons to fill vacancies, 
and in general to bring to the attention 
of the Board of Trustees such matters as 
need its consideration. 

Section 3. The Committee on Pub- 
licity shall be appointed by the Board 
of Trustees at its meeting held directly 
after the Annual election. This com- 
mittee shall have charge of furnishing 
written material to various organs of 
public opinion and shall foster the or- 
ganization of branches of the Associa- 
tion. 

Section 4. The Committee on Legis- 
lation shall be appointed by the Board 
of Trustees at its meeting held directly 
after the annual election, and shall re- 
port to the trustees and the Association 
matters connected with national, state 





























and local legislation in such fields as it 
may deem of interest and shall recom- 
mend to the Association such action with 
reference thereto as may seem wise 

Section 5. 
shall be 
Trustees at its meeting held directly 
after the annual election and shall pre- 
pare and submit to the board programs 
for the annual meeting and for such 
other meetings of the Association as may 
be held during the year. 


ARTICLE V. 


Admission of National Members 


The Program Committee 
appointed by the Board of 


Section 1. Persons desiring member- 
ship in the National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association and who are not mem 
bers of or do not have voting power in 
any branch organization may apply for 
membership to the national secretary. 

Section 2. If the Board of Trustees 
approve their applications, such persons 
become national members for one year 
from the date when their dues are re- 
ceived by the National Association 


ARTICLE VI. 
Admission of Branches 
Section 1. Organizations desiring affi- 
liation with the National Vocational 
Guidance Association shall file applica- 
tion for such affiliation with the secre 
tary. 
Section 2. 
submitted to the Board of Trustees at 
its first meeting after it has been re- 
ceived, or by mail, and, if approved by a 
majority vote, such organization shall 
be listed as a branch of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association from 
the date of the action of the Board of 
Trustees. 
Section 3. Members of branches be- 
come members of the National Voca 
tional Guidance Association for one year 
from the date when their membership 


Such application shal! be 
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dues are received by the National Asso- 
ciation. 

ARTICLE VII. 

Advisory Board. 

Section 1. The presidents and sec- 
retaries of branch organizations shall 
form an advisory board and shall re- 
ceive all notices and other communica- 
tions sent to members of the Board of 
Trustees of the National Association. 
They shall have the right to attend 
meetings of the Board of Trustees and 
to take part in the discussion but with- 
out vote. 

ARTICLE VIII. 
Magazine. 

Section 1. The National Vocational 
Guidance Association shall determine at 
each annual meeting what arrangements 
shall be made for the publication of the 
magazine during the following year. At 
the annual meeting the editor of the 
magazine or the organization responsi- 
ble for it shall present a financial and 
statistical report concerning the publi- 
cation of the magazine. 

ARTICLE IX. 
Auditing Committee. 

Section 1. The Board of Trustees 
shall each year appoint a committee to 
secure an audit of all money handled by 
the treasurer and submit a report to the 
annual meeting. 

ARTICLE X. 
Rules of Order. 

Section 1. Roberts Rules of Order 
shall govern the proceedings of the As- 
sociation. 

ARTICLE XI. 
Amendments. 
Section 1. Amendments to the By- 


Laws of this Association may be made 
only at an annual meeting by a majority 
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vote of those present. Proposals 
amend must be submitted in writing | 
the secretary of the Association and read 
at a regular session of the Annual Mee 
ing at least twenty-four hours befor 
vote is taken. 

SUMMER COURSES IN NEW YORK 

UNIVERSITY 

New York University Summer Scho 
in cooperation with the National Junior 
Personnel Service announces a series 0! 
courses on Counseling, Guidance, and 
Personnel Service for educational and 
vocational counselors, advisers of boys 
and girls, deans of men and women, clul 
leaders, social workers, teachers, schoo! 
administrators, and others interested in 
the personnel problems of youth. 

The following courses deal with al! 
phases of counseling—educational coun- 
seling which carries over into the adult 
field and counseling fer character and 
personality development as well as for 
vocational guidance. 

There is a conference course en stu- 
dent problems met by counselors in high 
school, normal school, and college; a 
short unit course on methods of counsel 
ing; another on vocational guidance 
another on the availability and possi- 
bility of measurements for guidance of 
all types; a short course dealing with 
the history and present status of the 
personnel movement and the administra- 
tive problems involved in setting up a 
personnel or guidance program, and a 
seminar in methods of research in the 
personnel field. 

These courses are supplemented by 
other desirable Summer School offerings 
in psychology, sociology, religious edu- 
cation, health work, etc. All work taken 
in the Summer School may be credited 
towards a degree if desired and it is 
possible to plan a program in personne! 
work leading ultimately to a bachelor’s 
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master’s, or doctor’s degree. Those in- 
terested should write to Milton E. 
Loomis, Director, Summer School, New 
York University, Washington Square 
East, New York City, for the complete 
Summer School bulletin which describes 
all courses, points out the Summer 
School advantages and approximate ex- 
penses. 

Summer School opens July 1 and 
loses August 9. The registration period 
s June 27 to July 1. 


Personnel Administration. This course is 
lesigned to furnish a general overview of 
the evolution and present status of the per- 
sonnel movement and to indicate the neces- 
ity for a “unit program” of personnel ser- 

e in the home, school, and industry. It 
eals with the development, principles, and 
practices of various forms of personnel acti 

ty—educational and vocational guidance, 
mployment and placement methods, etc. 
ind their contribution to modern personnel 
ervice in education The administrative 
problems involved in introducing and carry- 

ut personnel activities on the various 

1001 levels will receive major considera 

n 10.00-11.00 

Dr. Taylor. 

Measurements in Eudcational, Vocational 
ind Personality Guidance. This course deals 
vith tests and measurements in the field of 
ducational, vocational, and personality ad 
istment The availability, validity, and 
mitations of aptitude tests, character tests, 
tc., for guidance purposes will be discussed 
The development and utilization of counsel- 
ng tools such as the various types of per 

nality rating scales, self-analysis blanks, 
personnel records, etc., will also be 
idered. The contribution of personnel re 
earch in business to the better understand 
ng of such measurements and devices will 
be included. 11.00-12.00 


con- 


Dr. Taylor. 


ounseling Methods. Personality develop- 
ment is a major objective of the “new” edu- 
ation and is now accepted as an important 
responsibility of teachers and school ad- 
ministrators as well as club leaders, counsel- 
rs, etc. Knowledge of the principles and 
practices of social case work including the 
technique of the interview is of great ser- 
vice in meeting this responsibility. This 
urse deals with the technique of counsel- 
ng, both group and individual. Methods of 
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12.00-1.00 
Reed. 


Professor 


Vocational Information, Guidance, and 
"lacement. This is a course in the theory 
and practice of vocational guidance. It deals 
with the problems of and need of vocational 
guidance as revealed in education and ind 
try, the character of the information a t 
the job and individual needed for guidance, 
a survey of methods of vocational guidance 


and a consideration of placement practices 
and employment ion. TI 


planned for teachers, counselor 1 cl 
leaders It is accepted asa tw Dp t rse 
] whicl 1 


in vucational guidance 
candidates for certain 
tificates. 1.00-2.00 


New 


Conference | 


urse on Student mnie 
Problems For graduate students lege 
normal and high-school teachers, deans 
placement workers, registrar und 
who are doing or are preparing to d t 
advisory work on the llege, normal or hig 
school level. Practical problem 
cussed and the experience o! [ | 
the solution of common problen l 
cussion of student problems involving al 
difficulties, educat djustn 
problems, personality handicay 
vocations, etc., will receive major emphasi 
The part to be played by the classroom tea 
er and others in the solution stud 
lems will be considered. The course may be 
taken without credit if desired 100-11 


Professor Reed 


Research in Personnel Problems. Met 
of research, including preparation t $ 
and other research results ll be st i 


with particular reference to the personnel 
field. Students will apply the resear met 
ods as discussed to the study 

in which they are interested yx 

student who is a candidate ral 

gree. The course is conducted ir perat 
with the research program oft the ) 


Personnel 
limited opportunit Ens erack 


Junior 
W ill be 


who desire to secure special preparati 
research in business or education 

pate in the studies which this orgar t 
preparing for publicatior 10.00-12 


Professor Reed 
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SUMMER COURSES IN STATE COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, 
ALBANY NEW YORK 

Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Guidance. Mr. Allen. 

Methods in Counseling and Place- 
ment. Mr. Allen. 

Vocational and Educational Guidance. 
This is an introductory course, planned 
for superintendents and principals, deal- 
ing with the history of guidance; its re- 
lation to general education, the junior 
and senior high schools and vocational 
education; the mediums of guidance; 
duties of the counselor; relation of men- 
tal tests to guidance and counseling; 
cumulative records; placement and fol- 
low-up work. The class work will con- 
sist of discussions supplemented by out- 
side group and committee discussions 
and readings. Daily at 9 a. m. Credit 
2 hours. Mr. Allen. 

Methods of Counseling and Place- 
ment. This course will deal with par- 
ticular problems of counseling as they 
involve curriculum adjustment; scholar- 
ships; school leaving; coordination of 
counseling activities of teaching staff; 
interpretation of cumulative records; 
case studies; placement of follow-up 
work. Students enrolling for this course 
should have had course 118 or its equiv- 
alent or some experience in counseling. 
Daily at 10 a.m. Credit 2 hours. Mr. 
Allen. 

Symposium in Practical Arts and Vo- 
cational Education. A survey of the 
need for, organization, maintenance and 
conduct of the several forms of practical 
arts and vocational education in the 
public schools. The course is planned 
for superintendents and principals. 

The following topics will be con- 
sidered: 

1. Practical arts and vocational needs 

of New York State. 
Doctor Wilson. 
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2. Industrial education. 

The part-time school. 

Evening vocational schools. 

Apprentice training. 

Day vocational schools. 

General industrial schools and 
classes. 

Industrial arts education. 
Mr. Furney and Mr. Hutcher- 
son. 

3. Homemaking education. 

High school departments of 
homemaking. 

Elective home economics courses 

Evening courses in homemaking 
Miss Van Liew 

4. Agricultural education. 

High school departments of 
agriculture. 

Junior project work. 
Mr. Getman. 

5. Commercial education. 

Program of commercial educa- 
tion. 
The academic diploma in com- 
mercial subjects. 
Mr. Reed. 

6. Exploratory courses in homemak- 
ing, commercial work, and voca- 
tional education in a junior high 
school. 

Mr. Heil. 

This course will consist of lectures, 
assigned readings, and discussions. Daily 
at ll a.m. Credit 2 hours. 

Complete information regarding these 
and other courses in education may be 
had by writing to: 

New York State College for Teachers 
Albany, W. C. Decker, Director, Sum- 
mer Session. 





SUMMER COURSES IN TEACHERS 
COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVER. 
SITY, NEW YORK 


Summer School courses in vocationa! 
guidance and personnel will be offered 
as follows: 
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Guidance and Personnel. In education 
and vocation. Mr. R. N. Anderson, 
Professor H. D. Kitson, and Miss 
Mildred E. Lincoln. 

Analysis of Vocational Activities 
Professor H. D. Kitson. 

Field Work in Guidance and Person- 

nel. Mr. R. N. Anderson. 

Three new courses are being offered: 

Methods of Teaching the Course in 
Occupations, to meet the needs of 
teachers who expect to teach the 
course in occupations. Will be 
given by Miss Mildred Lincoln of 
Rochester, New York. 

This will be accompanied by a 
demonstration course; Jllustrative 
Lesson in an Occupations Class, 
which Miss Lincoln will teach in 
Horace Mann Junior High School, 
and which Teachers College stu- 
dents can enter for observation. 

Personnel Work in Colleges is a new 
course being offered by Dr. Kitson 
to meet the needs of college admin- 
istrators who wish instruction in 
personnel work. 

Courses in related techniques and 

subject matter are: 

Administration of Vocational Educa- 
tion. Dr. Wright. 

Education Personnel Administration. 
Professor B. D. Wood. 

Mental, Achievement, and Vocational 
Tests. Introductory course. Pro- 
fessor Kelley. 

Labor Problems. Mr. Fitch. 

Educational Guidance of Women. 
Professor Sturtevant and specialists. 

Psychology of Personality. Professor 
English Bagby. 





SUMMER COURSES IN STATE NOR.- 
MAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK 


Principles and Problems of Vocational 
Guidance. Miss Weeks. 
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Principles and Problems oj Vocational’ 
Education. Mr. Small. 
Methods in Counseling and Place- 
ment. Miss Weeks. 
Labor Problems and Employment 
Conditions. Dr. Fleming. 
Occupational Training Opportunities 
in New York State. Mr. Langen- 
bahn. 
Study and Analysis of Industrial 
Occupations. Miss Lane 
Study and Analysis of Commercial 
Occupations. Miss Lane 
Study and Analysis of Professional 
and Semi-Professional Occupations 
Miss Lane 
Complete information regarding these 
courses and courses in industrial and 
vocational education may be had by 
writing to: 
Division of Vocational and Extension 
Education, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK OF CASES 

The McGraw-Hill Book Company 
will issue in June a book entitled CASES 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
GUIDANCE. This book was written 
by a number of experienced teachers 
and counselors who have been students 
of educational and vocational guidance 
in seminary classes at Harvard Univer- 
sity. It is composed of 149 cases deal- 
ing with problems in and plans for the 
administration of educational and voca- 
tional guidance, and is thus a companion 
book for CASE STUDIES IN ED- 
UCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE, which deals with the 
problems of individuals 

As an introduction to the new book 
Professor Brewer has written on “The 
Case Method and Case Reports.” This 
is a comprehensive discussion of the 
possibilities and limitation in the use 
of cases for training counselors in guid- 
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ance. It shows the need for combining 
theory with practice and indicates how 
the use of cases may help in effective 
training. There is a careful discussion 
of a suggested outline for case reports 
and a sample analysis is given of a re- 
port on a case in the former book. The 
pitfalls to be avoided in the construction 
of cases are pointed out and the intro- 
duction closes with some remarks on the 
relation of the use of cases to theoretical 
material of an expository nature. Ad- 
vanced copies of this introduction may 
be available during the month of May 
for persons teaching summer school 
classes in educational and vocational 
guidance. Those interested should 
communicate with the Bureau of Voca- 
tional Guidance at Harvard. 

The cases are classified under four 
heads: Educational Guidance, Voca- 
tional Guidance, The Personnel and 
Equipment for Guidance, and Plans for 
Educational and Vocational Guidance. 
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In Part I there are eight cases on de- 
velopment of school morale, six on prob- 
lems in teaching how to study, seven 
on testing and classifying, and several 
each on educational choices, coopera- 
tion between school and home, and spe- 
cial problems. Part II on Vocational! 
Guidance contains cases on the tradi- 
tional problems of that field. In Part 
Ill there are several cases each on the 
selection and training of counselors, re- 
lation of the counselor to other agencies 
the counselor’s work, and how to make 
a beginning. Typical plans are present- 
ed in Part IV for the elementary, junior 
high, high school, school system, part- 
time and vocational schools, colleges 
and professional schools, and non-school 
organizations. 

In addition to its purpose of serving 
as a basis for case reports, it is hoped 
that the book will present an interesting 
picture of present efforts along the line 
of educational and vocational guidance. 





HARVARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


Send in a postcard for full announcement, 
when ready. 


1. The basic course in vocational guidance. 
By Dr. Franklin’ J. Keller. 

2 Educational and Vocational Counseling, 
and the Administration of Vocational 
Guidance. By Dr. Richard D. Alien. 

3. Psychology and Vocational Adjustment 
and Testing Vocational Aptitudes. By Dr 
Walter V. Bingham 
A double course in which the student 

may enroll for half of the work, or for all. 
The second part will consist of laboratory 
work and Dr. Bingham will have the as- 
sistance of Dr. Slocombe who has been 
carrying on testing work for the Boston 
Elevated Company, and Mr _ Johnson 
O’Connor. Psychologist of the General 
Electric Company. 

4. Occupational Information and Labor Prob- 
lems. By Dr. Franklin J. Keller. 

5. A course outlming the problem and 
method of Guidance in all the main fields 
of life activity. By Professor John M. 
Brewer 

6. A seminary course, for advanced students 
working on individual problems. By Pro- 
fessor John M. Brewer. 

Fred C. Smith, Editor of The Vocational 
Guidance Magazine and Instructor at Har- 
vard, will give two courses. 

Professor F. G. Nichols and Mr. Charles E. 
Bowman will give courses in Commercial 
Education 

Full offerings also in the other fields of 
education 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University - Cambridge, Massachusetts 








Some Important Recent Books 
Written at Harvard University 


THE ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMEN 

By President Henry J. Doermann, Univer 

sity of Toledo. 

The Williams & Wilkins Company, 1926 
GUIDANCE FOR COLLEGE WOMEN 

By Dr. Mablle B. Blake, Personne! Director, 

Smith College. 

D. Appleton and Company, 1926 

THE VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS 

By Dr. Lewis A. Maverick. 

Harvard University Press, 1926. 
PRINCIPLES AND PROBLEMS IN 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 

By Frederick J. Allen, Late Research 
Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance 
Harvard University. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1927. 
PRACTICE IN VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By Frederick J. Allen, Late Research 
Associate, Bureau of Vocational Guidance, 
Harvard University. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1927 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL FOR THE CLASS 
IN OCCUPATIONS 
By Mildred E. Lincoln. 
Ginn and Company, 1927 


CASE STUDIES IN EDUCATIONAL AND 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


By John M. Brewer and others. 
Ginn and Company, 1926. 
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agencies, but rather to lack of positive, aca 
demic inspiration. 

The effect of requirements and electives is 
significant. Students seem to find more value 
in those subjects which they elect than in the 
specifically required ones. ‘This situation 1s 
emphasized in those instances in which these 
requirements are not directly related to the 
student’s field of major interest. Intellectual 
breadth is not likely to be achieved through 
arbitrary prescription. Hence in planning 
the offerings of the curriculum the value of 
purpose in a student's course of study should 
be given important consideratiot 

Other conclusions of a general nature indi- 
cate that the curriculum itself does not offer 
adequate incentive to study. The principle 
of distribution has been carried to the point 
of meaningless compulsions. Insufficient at- 
tention is given to the orientation of Fresh- 
men. Concentration should be the guiding 
principle in the construction of the curricu- 
lum, provided over-emphasis in this respect 
is obviated by related attention to subjects 
outside the field of specialization. The course 
of study should be made sufficiently flexible 
to provide for adjustment to individual needs. 
The purposeiul relation of its parts should be 
so emphasized as to capitalize the student's 
major intellectual interest. 

The study has demonstrated the willingness 
and the ability of students to participate in 
the investigation of profitable activities in 
college life. The worth of their opinions 
has been demonstrated and it should be con- 
sidered as an evidence of intellectual health 
when serious-minded students adopt a criti- 
cal attitude toward matters of educational 
policy, as well as of government. The need 
for guidance is emphasized and og nature 
of its functions is suggested by the general 
result of these findings. 

This study should be valuable to college 
deans and those interested in the adminis- 
tration of student personnel. The conclu- 
sions are not set forth as final, but rather as 
opefiing the field to further study. Due to 
the lack of precedent it was necessary to 
evolve the penne ng to meet the situations 
as they appeared in the course of the study. 
Perhaps the gre: men contribution of the pres- 
ent investigation lies in the direction of the 
evolution of a method for conducting fur- 
ther study of this and other related problems 
pertaining to the adjustment of college life 
and procedures to the changing evalu itions 
of educational aims and objectives in their 
relation to higher education. 

The statistical manipulation of the data 
seems to meet the accepted demands of sci 
entific measurement. However, one of the 
fundamentals of scientific measurement sug- 
gests that the validity of the results depends 
primarily upon the accuracy of the instru- 


ment Of measurement employed. Somethir 
may be said with reierence to that point 
relation to the present investigation. 

lhe author emphasizes the element of ol 
jectivity in the study. He cites external and 
nternal evidences of authenticity. Fifty per 
cent of those receiving questiones aires replied 
[he smallest number of cases involved in 
separate study was 1265 lhe time spent 
the preparation of the questionnaires 
offered as evidence of authenticity, and 
care with which the charts for time spent ir 
study were prepared ts given as another item 
in the same chain of validity e high de 
‘ree Oj with red similar 
studies also speaks in favor of the authenti 
character of the investigation. The author 
concludes with reference to the authenticity 
of the data that the replies are evidently in 
terested and frank and that they may be 
taken as an accurate representation o1 stu 
dent opinion at Yale. 

Certain questions may be raised with ref 
erence to his conclusions in this respect 
They will be stated below in the form oi 
premises for further consideration in rela 
tion to the study: 

The factor of objectivity, while present 
as far as the author is concerned, is subject 
to question because of the subjective nature 
of the replies requested of the student. They 
do not represent objective conclusions on the 
part of the students. This criticism is suy 
ported by the number of subjective words 
occurring in the questions to which the stu 
dents were requested to reply 

b. The only really objective data em 
ployed in the study were those obtained 
through the medium of the mental tests used 

c. It is possible that there would be con 
cious and unconscious inaccuracies in th 
replies. 

d. There appears an inconsistency of view 
point on the part of the author relative t 
criteria for judging success in College. On 
page 3, lines 1-5 he states that “to neglect 
the importance and influence of extra-cur 
riculum activities is to run the risk of vitiat 
ing our findings.” He is discussing the edu 
cational values of these factors when he 
makes this statement. In the same para- 
graph he states that he will utilize what data 
of value he can secure from these sources 
But in all the tables upon which the con 
clusions rest, the success of the student is 
invariably measured in terms of classroom 
marks. 

e. Granting that it was impossible to secure 
measured data regarding factors other than 
classroom success a fallacy appears in the 
treatment of these marks. It is considered 
good statistical procedure, when dealing with 
teachers’ marks, to reduce them to terms of 
sigma values, in order to make allowance 
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MANUAL 


to accompany *Vocations in Industry 
Just off press 
By MAY ROGERS LANE, A. B., M. A. 
This Manual is prepared especially for teachers of Junior High School Classes in 
Occupations. It is authoritative and the most complete book of its kind ever pub- 
lished. Teachers will find its value further enhanced because it accompanies three 
new books (Vocations in Industry, Vol. I, II, and IIL) prepared for classroom 
use in eighth and ninth grade courses in Occupations 
THE MANUAL CONSISTS OF THREE PARTS 
See review in April issue of the Vocational Guidance Magazine 
Part I. Content and Materials of the Junior High School Course in 
Occupations. 
Includes exposition of general survey of the entire field of occupations and of the vo 
cational guidance point of view in teaching occupations. 
Part II. Lesson Plans on VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY for the General 
Survey of Occupations. 
Prepared by counselors in training and illustrated by charts, tables, and outlines 
Part III. Census Studies of States and Cities for VOCATIONS IN 
INDUSTRY. 
Enables teachers to supplement general data with valuable local data about Agricul 
ture, Mining and Mineral Industries, and Manufacturing 
*Class room texts, VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY, three volumes, now in press 
CLOTH BOUND, $2.00 NET, POSTPAID 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK CO. 


BOX 1216C, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Occupational Exploratory Courses 











For Junior High School and Grades 7-9 
Edited by G. Vernon Bennett, Department of Education, 
University of Southern California 
Outlines of six hundred lessons divided into twenty-four 
units of twenty-five days each. By classifying the several 
thousands of occupations into twenty-four vocational families 
it becomes possible to give a pupil in the three junior high 
school years a preview not only of the shop occupations, but 

of all gainful pursuits and professions. 

A book for teachers and counselors. Contains selected 
bibliographies, film titles, description of vocational families, 
over fifty occupational analyses, the lesson-outlines, and a 
chapter on how to use the book. 

$1.75 plus 10c Postage 


SOCIETY FOR OCCUPATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


3551 University Avenue Los Angeles, California 
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